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HOME ECONOMICS IN SYRIA 
IRENE TEAGARDEN 
Sidon Girls’ School, Sidon, Syria 

Home economics for the girls of Syria kindles one’s imagination and 
calls for a multitude of interesting adaptations. The general principles 
of education in home economics are valid the world around, but their 
application to the Syrian home and community differs enormously from 
their application to conditions in America. In order to gain a clear 
conception of the objectives for such education in Syria it was necessary 
as a first step to introducing home economics in the Sidon Girls’ School 
to observe and study local customs and manners of living, the economic 
aspects of the Syrian home, and the social and religious heritage of the 
Syrian girl. To this end, certain field observations were undertaken 
during the years 1925 to 1927. The plan of procedure was to gather in- 
formation and to try to catch something of the spirit of family life by 
visits in homes, by the study of home industries, by living in different 
types of homes, by close association with little children in the daily va- 
cation Bible school, and by village to village touring combined with 
home visiting. The investigation was carried out in the interior city of 
Deir-ez-Zore, in Beirut, in villages of the Lebanon, and in the southern 
district of Blad Bshara in the ancient Land of Naph thali. 

The trip from Beirut to Deir-ez-Zore was a thing of interest in itself, 
especially when we went through picturesque villages, pausing long 
enough before the low door of one of the cone-shaped mud houses to eat 
hot truffles, to admire the flaming wild poppies growing all the way up 
to the apex of the house, and to be gazed at by a friendly crowd which 
gathered at once to see the foreigners. During our stay of two weeks in 
Deir-ez-Zore we made trips to the markets and visited in the homes. 
When the women found that we were interested in babies, houses, and 
kitchens they were delighted. They explained that they apply kohl to 
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the baby’s eyelids in order to make his eyes strong, they demonstrated 
the tight wrapping of the baby’s body and legs which keeps him from 
kicking and which “‘makes his legs straight.”” They took us through the 
whole house and pointed out the use of the kitchen utensils, taking great 
pride in presenting us with an unusually fine loaf of bread or a choice 
feast cake. 

In the home of Sitt Adma Siyigh in Beirut the preparation of food was 
studied. Sitt is a title used for ladies of position. She was mildly 
interested in the “American lady” who wished to learn how to prepare 
the Syrian dishes. She said I might come to her every day to prepare 
the food for lunch and dinner. But whenI actually appeared in the 
kitchen wearing an apron she and her maid were horrified. They 
raised a single voice of protest—a “lady” who wanted to work? a lady 
in the kitchen? No, it was not done! I insisted firmly that I had come 
to learn how to cook Syrian foods and that I could not learn by sitting 
down and watching someone else do it. As I gradually did more and 
more of the work her disapproval melted away and under her supervision 
I learned to prepare about forty typical Syrian dishes. I did exactly as 
she directed, reserving adaptations to be worked out later. Every even- 
ing she gave me the recipes and directions for the day, and I wrote them 
down in a shocking mixture of Arabic and English. To my delight she 
had definite proportions and standard methods of preparation for all 
her dishes. Her friendliness and hospitality reached their climax on the 
last day of our two months of work together. She said sadly, ‘““Oh, how 
I wish you had never come to me.” In my ignorance I asked why. She 
replied, ‘Because you are going away now. Oh, it would have been 
better had you never come than to have you leave me now.” 

In Suk-el-Gharb I undertook the study of life in a Syrian home where 
the members of the family were father, mother, and two school girls, 
none of whom spoke English. Family life moved along pleasantly— 
walks in the garden, hikes to the vineyards, visits from the neighbors, 
afternoons of conversation and sewing, evenings of stories, games, and 
political discussions. But at the end of a week the connection was sev- 
ered because of certain discomforts which could not be dispelled by the 
father’s vigorous denial of their existence nor by repeated sunnings and 
burnings of sulphur. 

Supervision of the daily vacation Bible school gave a splendid oppor- 
tunity to see village boys and girls respond to those influences which we 
take for granted as the inalienable right of every child. At first these 
children were very quiet—too quiet for normal youngsters; but after a 
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while they were singing, playing games, telling stories, and doing hand- 
work with enthusiasm. How they did clamor for pictures! And how 
we wish there were more of the joys of childhood in their homes! 

In Mukhtara I spent two weeks in the home of Liza Taamy. Sitt 
Liza, after many years as teacher in the mission schools and itinerant 
evangelist, has now retired and gone back to her village to live. During 
the day we entertained callers, cooked—usually sitting on the floor— 
prepared food for drying, returned calls, dined at the homes of our friends 
and neighbors, and took long walks through the gardens and vineyards. 
In the evenings the neighbors and their children joined us on the roof 
where we watched the moon rise over the mountains and Sitt Liza poured 
out reminiscences of the “old days” of teaching and preaching, and tales 
of the recent Druse rebellion. 

Our trip to Blad Bshara took us into the comparatively isolated dis- 
trict south of Sidon. At the village of Odessa we took a mule and donkey 
train and followed a path up a steep mountainside facing snow-capped 
Mount Hermon and overlooking the beautiful Jordan valley from Dan 
to the Waters of Merom. We travelled and camped alternately for ten 
days, living in native houses or pitching our tents in the shadow of an 
old crusader castle. Blad Bshara makes a strong appeal because of its 
age-old customs and the eagerness of its people to hear the Christian 
gospel, and because its children are growing up without adequate physical 
care and with practically no schooling. 

As a whole, our investigation raised more questions than it has an- 
swered and brought to light more problems than it has solved. Syria is 
a small country split up into well-defined geographical and cultural divi- 
sions, and the preparation of a curriculum to meet the needs of girls 
coming from these different districts is a complex problem. In certain 
groups one finds that the majority of families own their homes, and one 
observes the love of home and children— including girls—the influence of 
family traditions, and the existence of a strong family solidarity; in other 
groups the care of children—especially girls—is neglected, woman’s 
position is precarious, and the stability of the family group is broken up 
by the custom of the husband’s divorcing the wife without notice and on 
the slightest pretext. In general, it may be said that in Syria family 
consciousness is strong while civic consciousness is only beginning to 
develop. Economic conditions are so unsettled that in many cases, 
especially among the farmers and merchants, the family income is ex- 
tremely low and often fluctuating. One wonders how to approach the 
matter of budgeting when prices of household commodities are often 
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determined by the customer’s head-dress—whether he wears a hat or a 
tarboosh—and by his ability to bargain loudly and long. A regular 
schedule for household duties is not the usual thing. Time is not money 
in the East, and the West often feels that the East dissipates energy by 
doing things in the most difficult way. 

Syria produces a variety of good foods; in fact, all those necessary for 
an adequate and well-balanced diet. However, food is often bought 
from an unsanitary market ; fruit and vegetables, unless grown in a clean, 
home garden, are often unsafe when they reach the home; and milk is 
produced and distributed under conditions that make boiling a necessity. 
Facilities for the care and storage of food in the home are sometimes un- 
satisfactory. While it is difficult to draw general conclusions, certain 
dietary tendencies are noticeable. As is often the case with people of 
limited income, the diet contains an overabundance of starchy foods and, 
in general, too little milk, especially for the children. Fruits and vege- 
tables are often not available or not used in isolated interior districts nor 
in the mountains during the winter. The long cooking of vegetables, 
excessive use of fried food and heavy pastry, and serving meals at irregu- 
lar times tend to impair food value and digestibility. 

Two things have grown out of thisstudy. The first is a firm conviction 
that home economics education in Syria must be developed along the 
lines of Syrian home life. To apply the methods of the West to the mind 
of the East is to invite disaster. Foundations should be laid on the good 
Syrian customs and traditions, and the undesirable features should be 
adapted and modified. The work of the foreigner is to teach general 
principles, and to train native leaders who will develop a typically Syrian 
home economics education. The second result is that a fund of definite 
information has been collected which will supply material for certain 
courses of study and which clearly indicates certain lines to be developed 
and emphasised. For the present it is evident that special emphasis 
should be put on teaching the care and training of children, and giving 
the girl a working knowledge of the relation between food and health. 
Courses should be planned in the making of clothing with suitable adapta- 
tion of foreign styles, in household management, home nursing, and the 
home, with the purpose of teaching certain skills and developing a fine 
and wholesome attitude toward homemaking. 

The difficulty of accomplishing these aims is easily imagined, where 
the subject of home economics itself is so new that even finding suitable 
Arabic equivalents for its English is a problem. 

One project, however, already gives promise of aid in establishing a 
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real connection between the work of the school and the homes we hope 
to reach. The members of the girls home economics club formed at 
the school have entered into their activities so eagerly that the club 
promises to be a great help. The girls have given home economics news 
and health talks and a health play in Arabic before the whole school, 
put on demonstrations in child care, conducted a study of food values by 
means of experiments with white rats, made a collection of Arabic litera- 
ture on all phases of homemaking, and celebrated Home Economics Day 
on Ellen H. Richards’ birthday. 

This last was a great occasion with a special morning program given 
before the whole school. In the afternoon the mothers and town people 
came to watch the girls at work and to see the articles made for sale by 
the self-help department. This department has been organized to give 
girls an opportunity to earn part of their tuition. Twenty-two girls 
spend a stated amount of time in the sewing shop and the jam shop. 
The school pays them by the hour and sells the products. We have 
begun by making stuffed toys, rag dolls, and various jams in season. 

On Home Economics Day the guests were received by two talkative 
girls (“‘talking” is very important here), and taken to the clothing labora- 
tory where they saw girls busy sewing, and where we had on exhibition 
and sale, the dogs, cats, rabbits, and dolls. From there they visited the 
food shop where they saw bitter-orange marmalade, quince jelly, zaroor 
jelly, and the equipment for making it. The girl ‘“‘pilots” waxed eloquent 
and at the end of the day presented long lists of sales and orders. From 
the shop the mothers went to inspect the class room where they gazed 
in wonder at the charts on the walls. Then they went to the foods 
laboratory, examined all the equipment, and asked a host of questions. 
The climax of their tour was reached in the little room which the home 
management class has transformed into a dining room. Here, another 
group of girls served tea, peanut cakes, and date-and-Arab-bread sand- 
wiches. 

The mothers were most enthusiastic. They made such speeches as 
these, “Are the girls really learning to cook and make dresses and care 
for children? Oh, this is just the kind of education our girls need, so 
many of them do not know how to make a home and manage the house.” 
“When Muneera came home and told me you were teaching her to cook, 
I said, ‘Thank God, thank God. I am happier than I would have been 
had you given me a hundred pounds’.” “Thank you, thank you so 
much for this idea. May God keep you with us for the sake of this work.” 
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While we must make allowance for flowery oriental speech, we feel that 
we are getting an encouraging response. 

Now we look forward to the time when the new plant for Sidon Girls’ 
School, which is already under construction, will give us greater oppor- 
tunities. This will provide a central building for home economics ad- 
ministrative and class work, with a number of practice cottages. The 
latter are being built according to the plan of a Syrian house, with a 
large central court for living room, dining room, and study, and other 
rooms grouped around it. Every effort is being made to furnish the 
houses in essentially Syrian fashion to demonstrate the possibilities of 
the average Syrian home, and to have nothing in use in the cottages which 
the girls cannot later obtain and use in their own homes. The girls 
living in each cottage will manage the house and carry out all the home 
activities under the direction of a house mother. Each “family” will be 
responsible for a flower garden and a vegetable garden. Of course, the 
family cannot be complete without a baby and this important member 
of the family will be present to add experience and interest to the home 


life. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN SOCIAL TRAINING 


ETHEL R. MACNACHTAN 
Julia Richman High School, Manhattan, New York 


The social training course started two or three years ago at the 
Julia Richman High School seems to be the only one of its kind in 
New York City and may be enough of a departure from the usual 
to be of interest. Much of its subject matter is incidental to the 
regular homemaking work, but by being placed in a separate unit 
course its main purpose is made more impressive. 

The origin of the idea is connected with the school’s effort to raise the 
living standards of its students. The building itself reflects this in its 
excellent housekeeping and tasteful decorations and in the constant use 
of flowers and growing plants in foyer and lunchrooms. More unusual 
is the personality record which is incorporated with the scholarship 
record of every student and which by the end of her fourth year gives a 
very fair estimate of her character as revealed in school. It includes 
such points as personal daintiness, attitude toward discipline, adapt- 
ability for leadership, and general disposition. It also notes any special 
services which she has rendered and makes the girls eager for such recog- 
nition. As a result, four representative teachers a term plan a cam- 
paign for improving the records, and personality leaders are appointed 
in each class to see that the suggestions reach the girls and that progress 
is reported. With such an organization as a basis, the work in social 
training seems like a finishing course. 

The course was suggested by the principal, Dr. Michael H. Lucey, to 
whom the importance of this side of the girls’ development was brought 
home by the experience of the school placement bureau. In its effort to 
place students and graduates in work best suited to their individual 
abilities, the bureau has learned that otherwise able girls often fail be- 
cause of such traits as lack of personal neatness or of good manners. 
The frequency of such cases showed the necessity of having the school 
do what the home was not doing in training the girls for social contacts. 

The organization of the course was entrusted to the home economics 
department because it was best equipped to undertake the work and 
because this seemed to be the place where it would function best. 
Throughout we have had the sympathetic support not only of Dr. Lucey 
and his administrative assistant but also of the staff in general. 

The course was made a required one for one period a week for the 
seventh and eighth terms. The ideal would be a double period for one 
term, but this could not be fitted into the program. 
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Briefly stated, the aims are to develop in each girl an appreciation of 
courtesy and charm; to encourage her to express by word or action the 
considerate impulse she so often self-consciously crushes and to show her 
how to do it nicely; to familiarize her with the accepted code of good 
manners that she may enjoy her social opportunities without embarrass- 
ment; to waken in her a desire to make her home a social center for her 
friends and herself a gracious hostess; to have her acquire habits of dainti- 
ness so that she will appear well groomed and suitably dressed; in short, 
we aim to have her develop into a charming, gracious woman with a 
keen sense of her obligations to her fellow beings. 

In considering the question of method, we recognized that we must 
have a background whose informality and suggestion of “social atmos- 
phere” would allow us to teach convincingly and that we must provide 
opportunities of putting our instruction into practice. 

To supply the background, the homemaking rooms were arranged like 
a large, homelike living room with simple, tasteful furnishings. The 
girls are guests there, and greetings as they enter and leave are a 
part of each lesson. As unobstrusively as possible, the girls are encour- 
aged to sit gracefully, stand when an older person enters, open the door 
for a visitor, offer graceful apologies, and express appreciation of a 
service. 

There is a good supply of china of various types and very nice glass- 
ware. The supply of silver is limited, but full-sized illustrations from 
silversmiths’ catalogues make the girls familiar with the other pieces 
they may encounter. In the same way my personal supply of linens and 
accessories is available for models. There are opportunities to try out 
the possibilities of different flower arrangements, and ferns and ivy are 
always on hand. One of the screens is used as a bulletin board on which 
are displayed all sorts of illustrative materials brought in by the girls, 
and permanent collections are assembled and attractively arranged by 
the girls. Between the book ends on the gate-leg table by the wall are 
a variety of well-known, attractive, sensible books on social manners 
and customs, etiquette, household management, budgeting, and beside 
them a pile of illustrated books showing the great paintings of the world. 
Each girl keeps a notebook which she illustrates as her taste dictates and 
in which she writes down her efforts at self-improvement, the books she 
reads, the places she visits, and the social experiences that she has, es- 
pecially any entertaining that she herself does. 

The methods of instruction include informal conversation (the hardest 
to manage), discussions, and dramatization. The general plan is so 
elastic that a girl’s individual problem may become the subject of any 
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day’s lesson. As a rule we plan the work to fit the season; thus the 
family dinner party is taken up before Thanksgiving, the dance before 
the senior prom, and the etiquette of the train, the hotel, or the boarding 
house before the summer vacation. One very important lesson, on 
applying for a position, comes before graduation and departure into the 
business world. 

Among the problems which the girls have worked on in this course are: 


How to be dainty 

How to dress well on a limited income 
The working girl’s budget 

The family dinner party 

The formal dinner 

The summer vacation 

Lunch at a restaurant or tea room 

A day in the city 

My part in the family life 

Making the living room more attractive 
Being a valuable employee 


An illustration of how they are outlined is the following: 


Problem—To Entertain a Suburban Friend for Tea. Writing the invitation. 
The answer. Telephoning my city friends. My equipment. What shall I 
serve? Setting the tea table. Greeting my guests. Introducing them. 
Serving the tea. Assuming my responsibility as hostess or guest. Saying 
good-bye. 


An interesting illustration of how a project may work out is found in 
one taken by the eighth term girls. It was the redecorating of the room, 
painting the willow furniture and screens, making cushions, and curtains, 
and covers. An art teacher kindly criticized our color scheme, which 
took its keynote from two interesting block prints on the wall; and the 
head of the sewing department helped with the cutting out and sewing; 
and in the course of the work we invited them to tea with the house 
furnishings committee. This was a problem which at first glance might 
seem to deal principally with house decoration and furnishing, but which 
provided fine opportunity for teaching social usages as well. So did a 
luncheon problem in which the girls planned three menus and set a table 
for each, with a different style of china and cloth on each table. Inci- 
dentally the girls in other classes all paused to look as they passed by. 

So much for the background and the methods. The next step is to 
test the value of it all by providing a real social setting and judging the 
girls’ adjustments to it. And here we come to one of the most delightful 
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activities of the school, and one which is responsible in a large degree 
for the hospitable atmosphere so evident to anyone visiting us and so 
enjoyed by ourselves. If you should come to the school on a Tuesday 
or Wednesday afternoon you would find that the girls had arranged one 
end of the foyer for serving tea and that those whose turn it happened 
to be were acting as hostesses to a score or more of faculty members who 
had dropped in between engagements for a chat and a cup of tea. Per- 
haps one of the girls would be taking this occasion to give a little party, 
inviting some of her friends from other schools to meet a favorite teacher. 
The furnishings and table accessories are all really good, many of them 
gifts to the school. For example, the tea-table, a fine reproduction of 
a beautiful old English oak gate-leg table, was given by a graduating 
class. To make sure that the place is kept harmonious, the school has 
entrusted a committee with the task of seeing that all future gifts are 
chosen in accordance with the adopted plan. It is marvellous to see the 
natural charm of the girls develop with this opportunity. 

Still other occasions to test their social ability are given by the large 
faculty gatherings at which the social training class serves refreshments 
and by the various student clubs which call on them for help in enter- 
taining. Most noteworthy of all, however, are the class day party and 
thesenior prom. At the former the seniors entertain some three hundred 
invited guests, and the general tone of the party is of the kind that 
can be produced only by careful planning and a pride in nice serving. 
In the same way, the standards set for the senior prom are high so that 
the school-is proud of having its students responsible for it. They all 
enjoy themselves thoroughly and the opportunity it gives me to dance 
and mingle with their young men has gained me their confidence and 
friendship as I could not hope to do in the classroom, and has led several 
to come to me for advice and sympathy. 

In considering what is accomplished by this course we realize that old 
habits are hard to replace and that many of the girls will revert to them 
quickly. Nevertheless, it serves to make the girls realize that no one 
can be successful in a social group unless she contributes to it in some 
way, and it gives enough knowledge of social graces to make the first 
step easier for those who have had no other opportunity to learn them. 
Their experiences in connection with the course are sufficient to help the 
the girls to discriminate between what is good social usage and what is 
vulgar and crude. And it may be that because of it they may start 
their own home life with a little more regard for the amenities and gain 
a poise and dignity that will make them happier. It is their eager and 
grateful response that makes the course seem worth while. 
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CLOTHES FOR THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


IVA IRENE SELL 
University of Minnesota 

The choice of children’s clothing is just now attracting special interest 
as a part of the child study movement. The problem of finding garments 
which tend to promote rather than to preclude self-care has been especi- 
ally agitated by those in charge of nursery schools and institutes of child 
welfare, largely because of the work involved in caring for the man 
children at one time. 

If we believe in the effect of physical impressions on children, we can- 
not overlook the great influence that may be made on the child through 
his clothing. ‘There is reason to suspect that a youngster is often un- 
comfortable or unhappy because of his garments, long before he can 
analyze or locate the unhappiness or discomfort. Too often children are 
dressed too nearly like adults. /It would seem of utmost importance to 
know what are good standards for the clothing of the young child, and 
to remember that play clothes call for as much thought as “afternoon” 
and ‘‘Sunday”’ ones. 

Without going into the intricate questions of the protection afforded 
by different fibres and weaves and how much or how little clothing should 
be worn by children under various conditions, four important aspects of 
the general problem will be considered here: artistic qualities, laundering 
qualities, economy, and—last but not least—the structural design as it 
relates to the learning of self-care.) These are often so cldsely related 
that it is impossible to discuss them quite separately. 

Considering how much we judge grown-ups by their clothes and by 
their manner and poise, which are so often dependent upon their feeling 
of being well dressed, it seems reasonable to make children’s clothing as 
attractive as possible. As with the clothing of grown-ups, this involves 
color, texture, and cut. It is true that because a child is very active and 
has a clear and glowing complexion, he can wear a variety of colors and 
bright ones, too; but we must concede that some colors and color combina- 
tions are more becoming than others. The mother of the small red- 
haired boy who buys a brown coverall for him instead of a bright blue one 
trimmed in red is applying the same art principles that she would in 
selecting a dress for herself. / 

Garments handed down from an older child to a younger one are 
sometimes unbecoming to the second owner either because the color is 
wrong or because they cannot be made to fit him properly, or because in 
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the effort to get material used up it appears in a garment for which it is 
inappropriate. The plaid wool dress which looked so well on seven-year- 
old Dorothy until she outgrew it would hardly do in a dress for dainty 
four-year-old Marjorie, and even as a coat its large design and fairly 
severe looking texture might be less suitable now than a year or two later. 

All of us know how awkward a child looks wearing a long-sleeved 
undergarment under a short-sleeved dress or blouse, but it is a combina- 
tion which mothers are often tempted to use on cool days in fall and 
spring. From the point of view of appearance it might be better to add 
sleeves to the dress, or to put it away until the warm season. Moreover, 
such an outfit is expensive from the standpoint of laundering because 
both garments are exposed and quickly become soiled. 

_ As regards the laundering qualities, it is most important to have the 
child’s garments easy to wash so that he need not be unduly nagged by 
admonitions to keep clean, and for this reason silk and wool should be 
avoided for dresses and suits until he no longer wants to crawl and climb 
everywhere. These materials, and especially silk, are hardly suitable 
for play clothes at any age. 

_ The necessity for frequent laundering makes fast colors especially 
desirable in material for children’s clothes. , It is also important to choose 
a texture which will not catch dirt too easily or hold it too tenaciously, 
and which is firm enough to withstand the unavoidable rubbing. In 
general, the better grades of a material prove more satisfactory in these 
respects. In the case of bloomers, dresses, and romper suits, for ex- 
ample, it is often better economy in the long run to pay a little more for 
a good print or gingham with a fast, pretty color and soft, smooth, 
firm texture which will look well after many washings, than to choose a 
cheaper grade which will soon look flimsy and faded. |For boys’ suits, 
there are the good quality cotton suitings, shantungs, denims, and pop- 
lins. { English broadcloth is a favorite material for the better suits be- 
cause it wears well, tailors fairly well, and has a lovely sheen; its chief 
disadvantage is that it wrinkles easily. The choice of appropriate 
materials for children’s suits and dresses seems especially easy now that 
there are so many lovely cottons of dainty patterns and fast colorings 
on the market. 

Over-elaboration is of course even less suitable in children’s clothes 
than in those of adults, especially when it interferes with comfort, ease 
of dressing, or laundering. Fortunately charming, suitable effects can 
be obtained by combining plain material with gay figured or checked 
material, and by applying simple decorative stitches of contrasting or 
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harmonizing colors. These color notes are particularly effective around 
the neck, cuffs, bloomer bands, and pockets, and can be arranged so as 
not to bother either the children or the laundress. 

The structural design of the garment is of outstanding importance. 
We are just beginning to realize that some of the garments which seem 
so attractive for children afford them very little, if any, opportunity to 
learn to help themselves about their clothes. We do not yet know at 
what age a child should be able to perform the various operations of 
dressing himself, but the aim should be to have a garment so built that 
the child can learn as early as possible to put it on, fasten it, unfasten it, 
and remove it. There is reason to suspect that many a child is retarded 
in learning this for himself because his garments make it a physical 
impossibility. It is amusing to analyze the structural lines of the pat- 
terns for children’s garments illustrated in our fashion magazines or the 
ready-made suits seen in the shops. Imagine a two-year old child 
attempting to button tiny buttons under a box plait down the center 
back of his waist or even in the center front where he can see them. It 
takes considerable motor control as well as practice to perform this task. 
Can a child be expected to have patience enough to put a garment on 
over his head, if the neckline is so small that he has to wriggle into it 
in some special way which he cannot understand? 

Very often the garments in a child’s outfit offer too great a variety of 
structural features. For instance, it frequently happens with outfits 
for three-year old boys that the union suit opens in the center front, the 
underwaist opens in the center back, the blouse slips over the head and 
fastens with a short placket at the side front, and the trousers have two 
side plackets. 

There is often great inconsistency in the types of operations necessary 
to adjust and fasten the clothing in a single oufit. In the boy’s outfit 
each set of plackets may be constructed differently so that practice with 
one is of little, if any, help in mastering another. To dress herself, a 
four-year old girl may need to learn how to do all of the following: fasten 
three lengthwise buttonholes in the underwaist; pull into place the elas- 
tic at the knee and the waist band of the bloomers; and fasten two snaps 
at the center back of the dress. When she goes out of doors in winter 
she may have to tighten the draw string at the waistline of her winter 
outdoor knit breeches, fasten five crosswise buttonholes in the center 
front of the sweater, adjust three buttonhole loops at the center front 
of the neckline of the sweater, and fasten four buckles on each overshoe. 
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Additional difficulties are added when the buttons are too small for the 
buttonholes, or the buckles are rusty, or zippers refuse to zip! 

These situations are unfortunately typical and are cited chiefly to 
indicate the need for a more careful consideration of the structural fea- 
tures of a child’s garments. 

It is possible to have garments which encourage rather than preclude 
the learning of self-care and which are none the less attractive, but in 
order to accomplish this, the structural design must receive primary 
attention and the decorative features must always take second place. 
To be satisfactory, garments should be large enough to be comfortable, 
should have openings large enough for the child to get in and out of 
easily, plackets which are easily reached, fasteners simple enough to 
encourage the child’s trying to manage them; and should be so marked 
(by plackets, gathers, pockets, or the like) that the front of the garment 
is easily distinguished from the back. 

The well-known coverall suit incorporates a number of desirable 
structural features; it is a one-piece garment, it has a center front placket 
from the neck to the crotch and a drop seat in the back, and it fastens by 
means of good-sized buttons and buttonholes. These same structural 
features can be had in union suits and outdoor wraps. A costume made 
up of such garments would be better than one whose openings and fasten- 
ings were found in a variety of locations. Because the structural founda- 
tion lends itself to any number of combinations of material and color, as 
well as interesting treatments of neckline, sleeve, and pocket finishes 
which will not hamper the child in learning self-care, a one-piece gar- 
ment of this sort may be adapted for play wear for both boys and girls. 

If we realize that children are not minature adults but individuals 
with habits, tendencies, and difficulties all their own, we shall cease 
designing their clothing according to fashions made for adults, and shall 
give them garments adapted to their activities and abilities, comfort- 
able, artistic, easy to launder, durable, and whenever possible constructed 
and fastened so that the child may learn self-care. 


| 
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WHY WE TEACH HOME ECONOMICS 


ELSIE ARIADNE WILLCOX 
Norwich, New York 


Many parents are more or less audibly questioning the actual usefulness 
of home economics as taught in our schools. It is such an old profession, 
practiced since Eve first sewed fig leaves together, and society has for so 
long expected it to be taught in homes, if taught at all, that placing it in 
the school curriculum seems superfluous and illogical. And so it was 
perhaps in the days when each family produced most of the food it ate, 
the clothing it wore, and was generally self-sufficient. Now few of our 
goods are made in the home, even our amusements are served to us with- 
out effort on our part, many of us follow some special calling of our own, 
and we have lost that manual dexterity and that knowledge of values in 
household things which were formerly acquired as a matter of course. 

All this seems at first to argue against the advisability of placing train- 
ing for homemaking within the reach of the girls of today. Why teach 
them processes they will not need to use when the world is full of other 
things crying to be done? But is not the situation similar to that in 
industry, where as a matter of course a young man who expects later to 
be at the head of a business either goes into the establishment and learns 
its processes and problems from the bottom up, or else goes to a technica! 
school where he can learn the needed principles and practices? Many 
a girl will be facing similar problems when she attempts to make a home. 

A woman may buy her food ready for consumption and may never 
make a garment for her family, but if she understands what goes into the 
production of these necessities in the way of time, material, and methods 
she is far more likely to get the best possible results when purchasing. 
Not only will she procure the best quality for the money she expends but 
her selection will be that which is best suited to the needs of her family 
and she will omit unnecessary and freakish purchasing. Moreover if 
she hires others to execute for her, a woman with previous training in 
the work of the household can judge whether she is getting fair results 
for what she pays and how much she should expect of her employees. 

Instinct alone will not guarantee that a girl will develop into a good wife 
or mother any more than that a boy will make a good factory manager. 
Men have been studying their relationships to their employees for some 
time but we are only beginning to stress the importance of understanding 
those with the persons with whom we are continually in contact and 
from whom we can only be separated by processes of law. Courses in 
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homemaking are planned with the idea of teaching girls that marriage 
is a life work worthy of their finest efforts and not a welcome relief from 
some hated environment. The girl who takes this attitude stands far 
more chance of conserving and appreciating romance to its last shred than 
the girl who is looking for a “meal ticket” or a boost in the social world, 
or even the one who thinks matrimony should be all romance and pro- 
ceeds to pout when her husband comes home too tired to be amusing or 
even amiable. The problem of the care of children is now receiving wide 
recognition and we are realizing that the children of mothers trained to 
know how to care for them are likely to be physically well nourished and 
to have their mental and spiritual welfare overseen with intelligent effort 
and interest. 

Another phase of home economics which is receiving increased atten- 
tion is the matter of beauty in our homes. Beauty is no longer the ex- 
clusive property of the rich but something of it is within reach of every- 
one. Nevertheless many who strive for beauty succeed in making for 
themselves only pretentious and unsuitable surroundings because they 
do not know how to create the effect they wish. Home economics as 
taught in our schools gives the basic principles for obtaining suitable, 
restful, artistic effects in the home through knowledge of design, color, 
and arrangement rather than through large expenditures of money. 

Then there is the question of household appliances. Our grandmothers 
did not dream of electric flatirons, breadmixers, and a host of other 
apparatus each with its own special problems of selection, operation, and 
upkeep. Nor did our grandmothers conceive of the amount of time their 
granddaughters would be expected to give matters outside their imme- 
diate homes, to the civic duties the woman of today must consider, to 
many social and religious organizations, which depend largely on her for 
support, or to the growing popularity and belief in the healthfulness of 
sports. And meanwhile the decrease of domestic help is further em- 
phasizing the importance of knowing how to save time and labor. 

Finally there is the joy of being able to put our hands to the daily tasks. 
We must express ourselves somehow and for many women the skilfull 
use of the hands seems to play a surprisingly important part in satisfying 
this natural desire. 

Home economics courses cannot of themselves produce perfect home- 
makers because the human factor must be reckoned with there as in 
every branch of learning. Moreover, the courses are still in their infancy. 
They are, however, undergoing constant revision to make them fit the 
needs of the girl of today, and there is no question but that home eco- 
nomics is filling a need in the educational world. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


CONSTANCE MORLEY 
Assistant Secretary, International Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland 


No one at all familiar with the trend of the times and the social and 
intellectual life of today can doubt the sincerity and genuineness of a 
universal desire for international peace, prosperity, and mutual coopera- 
tion. But how are we to bring this millenium about? Is not the most 
logical path that of education? Unless we put our trust in youth and 
train it not to make the mistakes of the older generation, we shall never 
reach our goal. 

With the educator, then, rests this problem. To solve it, he needs the 
help and cooperation of all the educators in other lands; he needs to know 
and feel that international brotherhood which he tries to teach. 

Believing that a central bureau to put educators of all countries in 
touch with each other would be of the utmost value to education in general 
and to the peace of the world, a group of influential and forward-looking 
men and women gathered in Geneva in December, 1925, and founded the 
International Bureau of Education. For five years previous many 
associations and international conferences had advocated such a bureau, 
working in the spirit of the League of Nations, non-political, non-party, 
and non-sectarian. 

The International Bureau of Education is completely independent, and 
its activity is objective and scientific. Its first aim is the developing of 
international relations in the field of education. To that end, its work 
falls under three heads; information, scientific research, and coordination. 

The International Bureau of Education is a central clearing-house of 
all information concerning elementary and secondary education, both 
public and private. Its sources of information are the documents fur- 
nished by other educational bodies, personal correspondence, and inter- 
views with experts. It is a member of the liaison committee of the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation under the League of Nations. 

By the experimental or statistical research which it starts or in which it 
collaborates, the Bureau hopes to contribute to the solution of such 
problems as those relating to child psychology, the science of education, 
methods of examination, present conditions. 

The Bureau tries to coordinate the efforts of institutions or societies 
dealing with the same questions or working in associated fields. It 
avoids any tendency to general uniformity, however, but on the contrary, 
after putting at the disposal of educators all the available data on con- 
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temporary education in other lands, endeavors to promote the full de- 
velopment of the national genius of each country. 

The International Bureau of Education is acting as educational centre 
for the International Peace Bureau, and the teaching of peace is one of 
its primary concerns. During the last two years it has held a most 
interesting and complete exhibition of good text-books in history, 
geography, and civics, books written with an international outlook. A 
bibliography of these books has been issued in French, German, and 
English and widely circulated. A survey of international school corre- 
spondence has been made and reported on, and a pamphlet issued on 
“Peace through the School,” the subject of a conference held at Prague 
last May, and attended by 450 educationalists from 20 countries. 

Many interesting methods for putting children of different countries 
in touch with each other were discussed at this conference. Correspond- 
ence in modern languages and in Esperanto was recommended, also the 
organizing of study tours for teachers and visits of children to other 
countries during their vacations, and the regular exchange of professors 
and students; the establishing of international summer camps, homes, and 
clubs for foreign students and international school conferences was ap- 
proved. The teaching of excessive nationalism was strongly scored, and 
the idea brought out that the teaching of peace can be mingled with 
many subjects, such as history, geography, physical training (by using 
the games of other countries), and even literature, as well as being made 
a special study, such as that of the work of the League of Nations and 
the International Court. . 

The Bureau receives many visitors and responds every month to 
hundreds of inquiries by letter from all over the world. The most 
varied information is requested, and thanks to the many contacts with 
educational authorities in nearby countries, the data can usually be 
supplied. The International Bureau of Education is now making, at 
the request of another large organization, an extensive survey of com- 
pulsory education now existing for children 12 to 14 years of age in all 
countries. It is particularly interested in adding to the statistics on 
education by all kinds of research, as the first step in raising standards. 

Above all, the International Bureau of Education believes that it is 
the business of educationalists in all lands to spread among the youth of 
the world an atmosphere of good will, mutual respect, and brotherhood, 
the sole guarantee of strength and permanence for international under- 
standing. We call upon them to cooperate in this task by giving us the 
assistance needed to carry on the work in behalf of peace and truth. 


OPEN FORUM 


Hospitality, a Home Project. One of the greatest advantages of 
having a home of one’s own while one is taking college work in home 
economics is the added stimulus this gives to the home projects. Realiz- 
ing that I had become over-particular, over-anxious in the matter of 
entertaining, I chose “Hospitality” as a home project. 

For a week I thought the subject over, trying to analyze every phase,— 
need of my husband and myself, being newcomers in this part of the 
country, for guests, my difficulties in entertaining them, the possibilities 
of making this part of our life more fruitful to us both. The procedure 
which I finally worked out included analysis of our situation and 
definition of our needs; experimenting with different types of guests; 
analyzing my “before” and “after” feelings on each occasion; making 
food preparations in a minimum of time and carefully evaluating the 
time spent; and when possible interviewing my guests after the visit 
to ascertain when, if at all, they felt at home. I also read what I could 
on the subject, and had conferences with successful, whole-hearted 
hostesses. 

After a frank discussion of the matter with my husband, we decided 
to emphasize enjoyment through exchange of ideas, rather than such 
substitutes as bridge. We planned also to utilize pictures and music 
through the radio. Four essential preparations to be made before guests 
arrived were determined upon: 


1. Putting apartment in reasonable state of order and cleanliness. 

2. Recording of the “log” to make the desired music on the radio available 
with the least effort. 

3. Discussion of possible topics of conversation of interest to our guests. 

4. At least ten minutes of complete rest for me to insure a relaxed state 
of mind and body. 


For myself I set three rules: not to rush; if my guests seemed inclined 
to assist, to allow them to do so; to repeat the same menu for different 
groups to increase my efficiency. 

After some experiment I worked out a menu which reduced the work 
of preparation and overcame the difficulty of having the oven—and the 
hostess—heated. I found, too, that one essential for the hostess is a 
cool, comfortable dress which allows ease and freedom of movement. 
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Careful planning helped to eliminate emergencies, and the experimental 
viewpoint proved very helpful in reducing embarrassment when emer- 
gencies arose. 

My reading and conferences with particularly successful hostesses led 
me to these conclusions: 


That hospitality means sharing not only the best of one’s life but also its 
difficulties. 

That hospitality is a necessity for happy home life in that it develops “non- 
material standards.” 

That informality is not an outstanding essential of hospitality. Mrs. Abel 
in “Successful family life on a moderate income,” says, “So long as ‘entertain- 
ment’ includes eating as its main feature it may be better to give up the un- 
deniable charm of the impromptu, whose success, like many other apparently 
simple things, requires a background of preparedness, and to substitute stated 
times for entertaining when preparation may be made at leisure and the outlay 
that can be afforded economically planned.” Mrs. Ellen H. Richards also 
believed that a stated time for guests was a necessity. And who of us would 
not have counted it an honor to have been a guest in the Richards’ home! 

That it is essential to provide for the needs of guests without allowing them 
to feel that they have caused any trouble. 

That the “at home feeling” that all hosts and hostesses desire for their 
guests is one of being at ease, with the spirit “free for natural expression.” 

That the breaking of bread together has a social value hard to overestimate. 

That careful dressing brings us a feeling of self respect. 

That hospitality helps us “to develop that gay and generous home spirit in 
which we sun ourselves and without which all the planning and economy and 
account keeping is in vain.” 

That “no matter how small my income, I shall share what I have with my 
friends.” 


I found that careful planning for the non-material side of hospitality 
is far more important than the elaborate preparation of material things, 
and my husband and I both enjoyed our guests more for having shared 
in the planning before each visit. The project helped to unify our home 
life and aided me in forgetting myself and in adjusting myself to a new 
environment. I have never attempted a more gratifying piece of work 
or one which did more to free me from ‘‘the dominance of things.”’ I was 
delighted to find that a committee on family and social relationships at a 
conference on home economics education recommended ‘“‘that graduate 
students be encouraged to work on various phases of this problem.”’ 

Mrs. Marcaret W. C. BLACK, 
Ohio State University. 
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National Conference of Social Workers. Anyone inexperienced 
in such gatherings inevitably wonders how a conference like that held 
annually by the social workers can possibly bring together at one time 
and place the representatives of forty-odd national organizations with- 
out confusion of effort and overlapping of program. The conference 
held at Memphis from May 2 to 9 proved that it can be done with as- 
tonishing success. 

For one thing, the conference had a true democratic atmosphere, and 
in the friendly mingling and casual chat many whom we had known and 
admired by name and reputation, became real personalities. Among 
them were not a few of genuine distinction—Sophonisba Breckinridge, 
Lyman Fisk, Alice Hamilton, Florence Kelly, Alexander Johnson, Por- 
ter Lee, Julia Lathrop, Homer Folks, and many others. Moreover, 
despite the four thousand members and the meetings going on all the 
time and everywhere, it was all handled by the local and national com- 
mittees in charge with such efficiency and cordiality, that there was 
little confusion, and the spacious Municipal Building of Memphis in 
which registration, information, exhibits, and meetings were splendidly 
housed and exhibited never seemed to be overcrowded. 

Exhibitors and consultants representing forty-six national social ser- 
vice organizations and many publishers filled a large hall to capacity. 
The American Home Economics Association appeared among its asso- 
ciates of the National Health Council in the Council’s well-placed booth. 
There the casual passerby could freely examine two nicely-bound books 
holding the recent issues of the JouRNAL OF Home Economics and other 
publications and reprints of the Association. 

Among the special programs, of closest interest to home economists 
were perhaps those on “‘Children,” ‘‘The family,” ‘‘ Health,” ‘“‘Com- 
munity life,’’ and of course the home economics meeting on Monday, 
May 7. Unfortunately the attendance at this last was very small; with 
home economists engaged in so many phases of community and social 
case work it is a pity that more were not on hand to contribute from their 
scientific training and practical experience to this great group of national 
organizations. 

The modern orphanage was discussed from all angles in the ‘‘ Children” 
section. Few of us realize the strides that have been made in these in- 
stitutions during the last few years. Housing of the children in up-to- 
date cottages under the guidance and care of trained women and con- 
tinuous case studies of the child prior to, during, and after its stay in the 
institution illustrate the tendency of these changes. 
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Two other discussions seemed of particular interest to home economists. 
One was that of rural study made by Professor L. E. Morgan and his 
staff of the University of Missouri on “How far are communities furnish- 
ing facilities that meet the major interests of your people?” The other, 
on the health of the negro, was taken up by both whites and negroes, 
from both north and south and in a frank and understanding way. The 
facts presented on vital statistics, hospitalization, medical and nursing 
education made a splendid presentation of the trends and needs of public 
health education for negroes. 

Rich as the sectional meetings were, the high lights of the conference 
came at the general sessions. Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley in his presiden- 
tial address threw out the challenge for the future. 


Our conference is 55 years old. Fifty-five years is about the measure of 
individual life expectancy in the United States. Has any equal period ever 
seen so many changes as have taken place in the life of this conference? The 
first meeting had to be arranged without a typewriter, telephone, trolley car, 
or taxi-cab. 

However, the achievement of one day becomes the obligation of the next. 
Indeed, our health statesmen have already assured us that another 15 years 
can be added in the next 55. We are also informed that the winning of this 
new goal depends, not only upon new discoveries or new inventions but rather 
upon the effective application of the knowledge we already possess to problems 
which we likewise understand and upon the vigor with which these same social 
forces carry on. But the supreme challenge of the years ahead is not attain- 
ment of longer life merely. It is rather a fuller realization of the possibilities 
latent in the minds and souls of men. If these things are true one may hasten 
to say, everybody needs social service. 


“Ts social work contributing to racial degeneration?”’ was ably answered 
by Dr. Howard Jensen, professor of sociology at Butler University: 


If racial degeneration is taking place anywhere today, it is because of the 
tragic fact that half of the new generation is being produced by elements with- 
out economic or cultural resources, the very condition social welfare is trying 
to remedy. 


As one meditates on the tone and contributions of the whole conference 
they seem only to reemphasize the belief of our home economics group 
that the home and the family form the natural center around which to 
build and protect future society. 

MARGARET M. Epwarps, 
American Child Health Association. 
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A School-Community Health Program. With the high school 
vocational home economics department as a nucleus around which health 
work could be built throughout the school, a definite health plan was 
begun in Elida, New Mexico, in 1926. This is a small community on the 
eastern boarder of the state in a sparsely populated ranch country. It 
has a consolidated school to which most of the children come on trucks, 
some as far as fourteen miles. Consequently the underweight evil, 
which is the usual attendant of the consolidated school, is the greatest 
health problem and there was a general feeling that special attention 
must be given to it. The methods used were not original, but some of 
the results are gratifying. 

The county home demonstration agent loaned the office scales, and the 
home economics class weighed the children in the first six grades. Of 
120 children weighed, 29 were sufficiently underweight to warrant atten- 
tion and were placed in two special classes, divided according to age. 

One half-hour each week was devoted to weighing the children of each 
group and talking over with them any changes in weight or diet. Two 
of the home economics girls had charge of the lesson, impressing ideas 
about vegetables, milk, sleep, and other health factors in whatever way 
they saw fit,—sometimes by stories, sometimes by dramatization. Vari- 
ous kinds of score cards, charts, and contests were used. The children 
liked the class very much. 

Through the help of the Woman’s Club and the home economics 
teacher, and by means of notes and messages sent home by older chil- 
dren, cooperation of parents was secured. Each youngster in the class 
brought a quart of milk one day a week, this seeming to cause the 
least possible work for the mothers. The Home Economics Club and 
Woman’s Club gave cocoa and sugar for cocoa which furnished something 
hot at the noon meal. Underweight children ate their lunch in the home 
economics room and were required to stay there fifteen minutes whether 
or not it took them that long to eat. The junior high home economics 
class served tomato juice two afternoons a week, and often there was 
milk left from lunch which could be served during the afternoon. 

At the end of 15 weeks, the original class of 29 children showed notable 
increase in weight. Among the 14 in the first to third grades the gain 
averaged 2 pounds 11 ounces, and among the 15 in the fourth to sixth 
grades, 3 pounds 5 ounces. Eleven of the younger group were either 
overweight or within one pound of theoretical normal weight; only one 
was 6 per cent underweight, and this child had been 23 per cent under- 
weight to begin with. 
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Of the 15 from the fourth to sixth grades, 4 were up to normal weight 
or over, 4 were less than 6 per cent under; and 7, or almost half, were 
still more than 6 per cent under. Naturally this group was more seri- 
ously underweight to begin with, had more chronic ailments to fight, and 
more fixed habits. Every one of the original 29 children gained some 
weight and for 11, or 38 per cent, the gain for the 15 weeks averaged 4 
ounces or more a week. The gains were closely correlated with coopera- 
tion at home. 

Because of the interest aroused last year, the Woman’s Club, cooperat- 
ing with the school, this year secured a state public health nurse to come 
for four days and examine all the school children. Again one-third of 
the grade children were found more than 7 per cent underweight. 

This year the work is more difficult and falls largely upon the grade 
teachers because the high school and its home economics department 
have been moved several blocks from the grade building. A lunch room 
has been arranged in the grade building, with the rather crude furniture 
painted a light gray and decorated with stencils which interest children. 
Health posters are placed on the walls. Mimeographed suggestions for 
the lunch to be brought from home have been sent to the parents. The 
children are weighed once a month and health habits are stressed in the 
various regular classes. About 45 hot lunches are served every day, 
those who are underweight being served whether they can pay for it or 
not. Enough money was secured from the sale of Christmas seals to 
make up the deficit in the lunch fund up to the present. Many children 
cannot bring money, as that is very scarce, but can furnish such supplies 
as milk, tomatoes, onions, and potatoes. The home economics girls 
prepare the hot dish at the high school, the high school boys take it to 
the grade building, and the grade teachers, with the help of a few of the 
older children, serve it. Two of the home economics girls wash the 
dishes after school for a very small sum of money. 

So many persons, old and young, are cooperating in the work that the 
health viewpoint is spreading through this rural community. 

ALDA HENNING, 
Elida, New Mexico. 


EDITORIAL 


International Goodwill, Education, and Home Economics. In 
its international work, the American Home Economics Association has 
two principal aims, both of which are exemplified by articles in this issue. 

One of these international aims is to improve home economics by wider 
interchange of experience and ideas, and in this connection we welcome 
such work as that at the Sidon Girls’ School, about which Miss Teagarden 
tells us on page 467. It is of course a satisfaction to realize that Ameri- 
can home economics methods and workers are helping to increase health 
and comfort and efficiency in Syria, but something more is involved. 
Our own work gains in value from such contacts, which give us a clearer 
insight into the significance of our own problems and often practical 
suggestions for their solution. 

The second of our international aims is to increase international good- 
will by better understanding between ourselves and those who are doing 
similar work in other countries. Even the opponents of internationalism 
and pacifism admit that better international relations are needed to 
maintain and increase economic prosperity, and that our best hope of 
establishing them lies in promoting mutual understanding between the 
individuals of different nations. The International Bureau of Education, 
which is described in the article on page 483, is in a particularly strategic 
position to do this. Like the International Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation with which it is affiliated, it serves as a meeting place for 
members of the same profession in different parts of the world, and thus 
enlarges their international outlook. More important still, the fact that 
it deals with education gives it exceptional opportunity to influence the 
generation which will shape the public opinion of tomorrow. 

American home economists will be in sympathy especially with one 
idea brought out by Miss Morley, that the attitude of international 
goodwill can be developed in children by what they learn in some of 
their regular courses. To her list they would add home economics, for 
they realize how well it adapts itself to such use, and how eagerly pupils, 
young or old, hear about what other people eat and wear, in what sort 
of houses they live, and how their ideas about everyday life differ from 
ours. The popularity of international programs among high school 


and college home economics clubs and the interest shown by home 
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economics classes in characteristic menus and textiles from foreign coun- 
tries prove how well the theory works out in actual practice. 


Housing Data in the Census. How much overcrowding is 
there in our city tenements and in the one or two-room cabins of our 
negroes, Mexicans, and “‘poor whites”? We know it exists but to what 
extent we can only guess. And meanwhile progress in the better housing 
movement in the United States is seriously hampered by the lack of a 
trustworthy body of facts on which to base action. Such information is 
considered essential in most European countries, and is regularly included 
in the census returns of Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, and the Scandinavian countries. 

The inclusion of one extra item, “Number of rooms per (census) 
family” in the population schedule of the United States census would 
bring the desired facts. To collect census material on the quality of 
housing (sanitation, darkness, dampness, dilapidation, fitness for human 
habitation), would be useless without specially trained enumerators. 
The item mentioned, however, calls for only a simple numerical count re- 
quiring no exercise of judgment, and with small chance of error. On the 
other hand, there is no other single condition of housing which connects 
up so closely with health, morals, and family welfare as overcrowd- 
ing, and to this “number of rooms per family” affords the index. To- 
gether with the information we already have about the number of per- 
sons per family, it would permit us to discover for any census district, 
not only how many families occupy dwellings of one, two, and three rooms 
but how many of these families consist of one, two, or three individuals, 
and how many of four, five, six, or more. 

To include such a simple item in our next census would seem an easy 
matter, but unfortunately it will have to compete for space against 
proposed agricultural, industrial, and commercial inquiries. These are 
always energetically pushed by those financially interested and unless 
the friends of the housing item make their wishes felt, it will be the old 
question of “hogs versus children.” 

Fortunately substantial progress has already been made. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Edith Elmer Wood, an internationally known authority on housing, has 
been actively at work forsometime. The director of the census and the 
advisory joint committee on the census of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation and the American Economic Association early agreed on the 
importance and usefulness of the item and are giving it serious considera- 
tion. They felt that it should be tried out locally before it is used on a 
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national scale, but this condition is being met through the cooperation 
of the Detroit Board of Education which included the item in the school 
census taken in May, 1928, and the Detroit Board of Health, which will 
tabulate and publish the results. The Detroit branch of the American 
Association of University Women and the newly-founded Michigan 
Housing Association were allies in getting the item adopted in Detroit. 

The interest of home economists in such a matter hardly needs to be 
pointed out, since its connection with the improvement of living condi- 
tions is so obvious. The American Association of University Women 
asked the American Home Economics Association to give the request for 
the inclusion of the item its formal endorsement at the Des Moines meet- 
ing, and probably by the time this editorial is read such action will have 
been taken and notification sent to the director of the census. Indi- 
vidual home economists can help the good work by calling it to the atten- 
tion of other organizations and individuals and by asking them to send 
the expression of their approval to the director of the census, Mr. William 
M. Steuart, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Anyone interested to see examples of tables derived from such an item, 
will find them in the Census of England and Wales, 1911, summary 
tables 67 to 72 inclusive, and also on pages 6 to 16 and 22 to 25 of the 
report by the Valuer to the Housing Committee, London County Coun- 
cil, Census 1921, London. A significant paper is that entitled “Room 
Overcrowding and its Effect on Health” by Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, De- 
troit commissioner of health, in the report of the National Housing 
Conference for 1920. A popular leaflet on the dangers of overcrowding 
and ways of combatting it has recently been issued by the Michigan 
Housing Association, 2340 Buhl Building, Detroit. 


Specifications for Domestic Refrigeration. Through its com- 
mittee on simplification and standardization the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has for some time been actively interested in the 
establishment of specifications for household refrigerators, and at its 
request and that of the American Institute of Architects, the American 
Engineering Standards Committee called a general conference on March 
30 in New York City which was attended by fifty representatives of the 
various interests concerned—manufacturers, dealers, and consumers. 
The conference voted unanimously to form a technical committee to 
undertake the establishment of national specifications for domestic 
refrigerators such as would permit their purchase on the basis of quality 
and performance. The following paragraphs from the official press 
announcement will be of special interest to home economists. 
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The general conference decided that standardization activities, for the 
present at least, would be devoted chiefly to ice boxes and other refrigerators 
which may contain units operated by gas or electricity. Indicating the great 
economic importance of specifications which will permit the purchase of re- 
frigerators operating at the lowest ultimate cost, the Committee’s announcement 
points out that twelve million domestic refrigerators, representing an annual 
cost for ice or its equivalent of $26 to $28 for each refrigerator, are now in use. 

The need for specifications to guide the purchaser may be judged from actual 
costs of three different refrigerators of about the same size conducted by a 
manufacturer. To maintain the same temperature inside the box, one re- 
frigerator melted 22 pounds of ice per day, another melted 28 pounds per day, 
and a third, 34 pounds. In other words, the third refrigerator required over 
50 per cent more ice than the first to maintain a proper temperature. Yet a 
buyer, unaware of this, might pay more for the poor refrigerator than for the 
good one. In another test, it was found that the use of extra insulation repre- 
senting a cost of $20 resulted in a saving in ice of about $9 per year, the equiva- 
lent of an annual dividend of 45 per cent. 

At the present time, no specifications exist to guide the average purchaser 
in the selection of refrigerators. He must depend upon appearance, which is 
misleading, or upon the claims of salesmen who themselves often know nothing 
about the actual performance of the boxes they sell. 

The general conference was noteworthy for the agreement on the part of 
refrigerator manufacturers, dealers, and all others that the interest of the final 
purchaser is of paramount importance. All agreed to cooperate in the work 
of establishing standards, and on this basis we may look forward to the time, 
in the very near future, when the housewife will be able to purchase a refrigera- 
tor—now one of her most difficult buying problems—with knowledge of how it 
will perform. Whether she buys a very cheap or a very expensive refrigerator, 
she will have some knowledge of what she is getting for her money. . . . . 
The point of view of the housewives was presented by Dr. Louise Stanley of 
the United States Bureau of Home Economics; of the ice manufacturers, by 
Mr. J. F. Nickerson of the American Institute of Refrigeration; of the govern- 
ment, by Commander H. N. Wallin of the Navy Department; of the refrigera- 
tor manufacturers, by Mr. H. F. Ryder of the Harder Refrigerator Company; 
and of the engineers, by Mr. H. P. Edwards of the American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers. Although the difficulties of standardization were 
recognized, full cooperation, not only in the matter of standardization, but 
also in the education of purchasers to the meaning of standards, was promised 
by those present. 

The need for standards was voiced especially by Mr. F. P. Cartwright of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association; Major W. A. Danielson of the 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. A.; Mr. H. P. Somerville of the National Associa- 
tion of Building Owners and Managers; Miss Alice Edwards of the American 
Home Economics Association; Mr. Alan F. King of the National Retail Dry 
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Goods Association; Mr. LeRoy Kern of the American Institute of Architects; 
Mr. A. Rathemacher of the American Gas Association; and Miss Mary E. 
Pennington of the National Association of Ice Industries. 

Following formal approval of the proposal by the executive committee of 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, each major interest will be 
invited to name official delegates to the sectional committee on refrigerators 
which will work on the standards, in accordance with Standards Committee 
procedure. 


Conference at Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
inauguration of William Fletcher Russell as dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on April 10, was the occasion of a Conference on 
“Education and the future of America” which brought together a dis- 
tinguished group of educators. Dean Russell’s address on “The holier 
alliance”’ emphasized the importance in the true philosophy of educa- 
tion of seeking to combine the experimental and the rational faculties 
and derive the truth from many varying points of view. Another signifi- 
cant address was the one by John Dewey, on “The direction of educa- 
tion,’ in which he spoke of the growing idea “‘that education is a field of 
study, observation, experiment, and inquiry. . . . . It remains not 
only to continue the development of all the special investigations inci- 
dent to this fact, but to bring the public to the appreciation of its full 
significance, to make its force felt in every aspect and phase of educa- 
tional endeavor.” 

Special phases of education were considered by different groups in 
informal conferences on the afternoon of April 11. Those in which home 
economists were most concerned were one on child welfare under the - 
chairmanship of Professor Ruth Andrus, and one on the fine, industrial, 
and household arts combined. This last was under the general chairman- 
ship of Professor F. G. Bonser, and included talks by Dr. M. A. Bigelow, 
Dr. P. H. Nystrom, and Mr. Richard Bach. 


Household Arts at Teachers College. The many rumors of ex- 
tensive changes in household arts at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have led Diretor Bigelow of the School of Practical Arts to issue 
a statement in advance of the regular announcement for 1928-29. In 
this he emphasizes the fact that “there are many constructive changes 
which point to evolution in household arts, but not a great revolution,” 
and that the changes are in line with the general move in the last three 
years from an undergraduate curriculum to an exclusively graduate level 
of courses—a move parallel to an earlier one in the School of Education. 
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During the last year a few courses adapted to a four-year curriculum 
have been dropped, new professional topical courses in household arts 
have been organized, and courses added in child care, parental education, 
child psychology, and curriculum construction, all with reference to — 
teaching household arts. 

The new grouping of courses as it will appear in the announcement is 
interesting: 

Food for the Family 

Textiles and Clothing for the Family 

Housing, Equipment, and Management 

Economic, Social, and Aesthetic Problems of the Family 
Health of the Family 

Education in Household Arts 

Community and Institutional Problems of Household Arts 
Topical Courses in Household Arts 


The administration of the work will continue to be under a single de- 
partment but under the direction of a committee representing the vari- 
ous groups of courses and with a chairman elected by its members. 

The reorganization of courses has naturally led to some changes in the 
staff. Professor Bess V. Cunningham has been appointed to a position 
in the department to develop child care and parental education and 
several specialists will lecture on advanced problems. The curriculum 
research in household arts will be continued under the general direction 
of Professors Bonser, Winchell, Cooley, Cunningham, and Spohr. 

The general attitude of the College toward this department is summed 
up in the following sentences: 


So far as concerns work adapted to mature students who have had four or 
more years of educational experience in advance of high school, Teachers 
College looks forward to rapid expansion of advanced instruction and research 
in household arts on the graduate level. We recognize that “home economics” 
will be permanent, in one form or another, in American education. 


Candy and the Consumers’ League. A heartening example of the 
the power of the consumer to raise standards in industry is seen in the 
recent investigation of candy factories made by the National Consumers’ 
League. The League was led to undertake the investigation by a report 
of the New York Bureau of Women in Industry, which showed that 
among the five large women-employing industries in New York City, 
the candy-makers have the lowest scale of earnings. 
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The investigation was carried on largely through actual work in the 
factories, and the results were published under the title, ‘““Behind the 
scenes in candy factories.” Although a wide diversity of conditions was 
found, the report is largely a recital of low wages, trying working condi- 
tions, and unsanitary practices both as to the plant and the methods of 
the work. One large factory proved to be a model of cleanliness and 
good management; but in some of the smaller ones conditions were pro- 
nounced appalling. Even when the plant itself was fairly clean, the 
report showed lack of enforcement of sanitary regulations among the 
workers. Inadequate and inconvenient washing facilities meant that 
the girls failed to wash their hands after using the toilets; fingers were 
“‘licked”’ when packing paper cups, and candy dropped on the floor was 
used. In only three factories out of twenty-five was a worker required 
to have a medical examination on entry or show a “‘foodhandler’s card,” 
as required by the New York Health Department. 

The appearance of the report brought a storm of inquiries as to the 
names of manufacturers whose products could be eaten without mis- 
giving. This has led the League to return to its former policy of a ‘‘ white 
list,” and it.is soon to publish a list of manufacturers who are complying 
with its suggestions as to sanitary standards, fair wages, and provisions 
for health and hygiene for the workers. Manufacturers who met the 
investigation with indifference or antagonism are now anxiously endeavor- 
ing to qualify for a place on the list. 

The whole affair has a much wider significance than simply a reforma- 
tion—if such may be hoped for—of the candy trade. It shows anew the 
power of the organized consumer, a power which he forgets when, as so 
frequently happens, he pictures himself helpless before producers and 
distributors. 


Summer News. As in previous years, there will be no news sections 
in the September and October issues of the JouRNAL OF Home Eco- 
Nomics. This means that news from the states on the first half of the 
alphabetical list will not appear again until November. Newsgatherers 
will not receive reminder notices during the interim, but the cards will 
go out as usual a few weeks before the next reports are due. 


RESEARCH 


NOTE ON THE EFFECT OF INGESTING LARGE AMOUNTS OF 
PINEAPPLE JUICE UPON THE pH OF THE URINE! 


CAREY D. MILLER 
University of Hawaii 

The investigation here reported was suggested in part by the desire to 
explain the discomfort frequently experienced by new arrivals in the 
Hawaiian Islands who have eaten very large amounts of fresh pineapple. 
There have been occasional cases of supposed acidosis caused by eating 
large quantities of fresh pineapple. There is complaint of soreness and 
burning of the mouth and oesophagus and discomfort in the stomach. 
The condition is relieved by discontinuing the pineapple and administrat- 
ing sodium bicarbonate. 

Two facts seem of special interest in this connection: that pineapple 
is generally considered to be potentially alkaline, and that the juice con- 
tains calcium crystals readily seen under the microscope. 

Sherman and Gettler in 1912 (1) showed that the potential acidity or 
alkalinity of a food for the body could be calculated from the ash analysis, 
and Blatherwick in 1914 (2) reported a series of human feeding experi- 
ments substantiating the former calculations. All fruits and vegetables 
tested were shown to have a base-forming ash except prunes, plums, and 
cranberries. These have been found to increase the urine acidity in- 
stead of decreasing it as the ash analysis would indicate (3). This is due 
in part to the benzoic acid of these fruits being changed to hippuric. 

Sherman (4) reports the potential alkalinity of fresh pineapple as 6.8 
cc. of normal base in excess of normal acid per 100 grams of edible por- 
tion. Oranges have a figure of 5.6 and orange juice 4.5 per 100 grams of 
edible portion. Blatherwick and Long (5) demonstrated that orange 
juice in amounts up to 2400 cc. was well utilized and made the urine 
more alkaline despite its high citric acid content. 

As it was believed that pineapple would not cause acidosis, four healthy 
women served as subjects for a digestion experiment to test out the effect 


1In the study the author had the cooperation of three members of the home economics 
department at the University of Hawaii, Doris B. Hair, Marjorie G. Abel, and Sylvia Dean. 
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TABLE 1 
Daily composition of urine on basal diets and on basal diets supplemented by large quantities of 
Sresh pineapple juice 
URINE 
SUBJECT DIET 
Volume | pH 4 
cc. grams 
Subject I: 
1,130 | 6.29 
1,450 | 6.10 | 145.0 | 0.152 
1,190 | 5.58 | 219.5 | 0.214 
810 | 5.35 | 243.0 | 0.26 
May 6 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineapple juice.........| 1,315 | 6.40 | 176.0 | 0.134 
May7 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineaple juice.......... 1,800 | 6.67 | 98.0 | 0.0735 
May 8 Basal diet + 14 qts. pineapple juice......... 1,970 | 6.55 | 137.0 | 0.0938 
Subject IT: 
1,340 | 5.86 | 148 
dines 850 | 5.43 | 248 0.228 
1,050 | 5.65 | 189 0.29 
May 6 Basaldiet + 1 qt. pineapple juice ........ 1,340 | 6.77 | 210 0.218 
May7 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineapple juice......... 1,400 | 6.40 | 154 
May 8 Basal diet + 1} qts. pineapple juice.........| 1,330 | 6.45 | 91 
Subject IIT 
k 1,540 | 6.4 | 203 0.302 
1,270} 6.3 | 197 0.333 
1,050 | 6.6 | 195 0.293 
Dec. 8 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineapple juice.......... 1,720 | 6.85 | 128 0.190 
Dec. 9 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineapple juice.......... 2,350 | 6.83 | 99 0.237 
Dec. 10 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineapple juice.......... 1,950 | 6.65 | 126 0.215 
Subject IV. 
1,500 | 6.8 97 0.176 
Dec. 8 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineapple juice.......... 1,970 | 6.9 98 0.236 
Dec. 9 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineapple juice.......... 1,430 | 6.75 | 92 0.145 
Dec. 10 Basal diet + 1 qt. pineapple juice.......... 1,240] 6.8 55 0.141 


of the acid upon the reaction of the urine, two serving in May, 1927, and 


two in December of that year. 
In the May experiment the daily basal diet for each subject consisted 
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of 1 quart of milk, 120 grams of Graham crackers, 1 egg, and 1 apple, 
with the addition of 40 grams of butter in the case of Subject J, and 13 
grams of butter for Subject II. This basal diet was eaten for four days. 
Then 1 quart of pineapple juice was added for each of two days, while on 
the third day Subject I drank 1} quarts and Subject II 1} quarts. 

The basal diet used for the tests made in December, 1927, was some- 
what different. Subject III ate daily 1 quart of milk, 112 grams of 
Graham crackers, 65 grams of butter, 1 apple, 1 egg, and 200 to 225 
grams of white potato. Subject IV had as her diet 1} pints of milk, 
65 grams of butter, 168 grams of Graham crackers, 2 apples, 1 egg, and 
200 to 225 grams of white potatoes. These changes were made to ad- 
just the caloric intake to the individual subjects and because one sub- 
ject did not like milk and was not accustomed to drinking it. Sub- 
jects III and IV were on the basal diet for three days; they then added 
1 quart of pineapple juice daily for three days. 

One quart of juice represented approximately the juice that could be 
obtained from one large pineapple. The juice was expressed either by 
grating large pieces of ripe pineapple against an ordinary household 
grater or by squeezing the pieces in the hand. The juice was then put 
through a sieve of 1.5 mm. mesh which left some fine particles of pulp 
in the juice. The pH of the fresh pineapple juice varied between 3.35 
and 4.5. 

The pH determinations were made by the hydroquinone electrometric 
method. Folin’s (6) methods were used for titratable acidity and the 
aeration method for the determination of ammonia. Total nitrogen was 
determined by the Kjeldahl method. 

The results are summarized in table 1. In addition, it may be noted 
that Subject I reported a burning sensation in the throat and stomach on 
the third day with pineapple juice, that is, the day on which a quart 
and a half of the juice was ingested. 

The figures in table 1 indicate that the drinking of a large amount of 
fresh pineapple juice resulted in an increase in the pH (lowered acidity) 
of the urine, decreased the titratable acidity, and decreased the ammonia 
output. 

The results are as might be expected inasmuch as other investigators 
(5) have shown that citric acid in moderate amounts is well oxidized by 
the body and Nelson (7) has found that of the non-volatile acids in pine- 
apple about 87 per cent is citric and about 13 per cent is /-malic. 

So-called acidosis being thus ruled out as the cause of the unpleasant 
symptoms produced by consuming large quantities of pineapple juice, a 
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plausible explanation seems to be presented by the calcium oxalate crys- 
tals in the juice. They occur in such quantity that they may be centri- 
fuged out in a thick layer at the bottom of a centrifuge tube. An appar- 
ent analogy is found in the so-called acrid quality of taro and similar 
plants which has been shown to be due to the physical irritation of the 
calcium oxalate crystals on the mucous membranes (8). The irritation 
of the throat and oesophagus that sometimes occurs after eating gener- 
ously of ripe pineapple may be partly explained in this way. Cooked 
pineapple is recognized as less irritating than the fresh, a difference per- 
haps due to the lessened activity of the crystals and also to the fact that 
the protein-splitting enzyme, bromelin, which is present in fresh pine- 
apple is destroyed in the canned. It seems probable that when large 
quantities of fresh pineapple are eaten, some irritation of the throat and 
mouth might result from the physical action of the crystals and the acid 
and bromelin might increase this irritation of the mucous membrane. 
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PERCENTAGE YIELD OF AVAILABLE MEAT FROM THE CUTS 
OF YEARLING BEEF CARCASSES 


CAROL KNOSTMAN AND ALICE MUSTARD 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


A study of the final cooked products into which a beef carcass is con- 
verted is of value both to the producer and the consumer. The producer 
is interested not only in the breeding and feeding of an animal, but in- 
directly in the final utilization of the product since that affects market 
demands. The consumer, the meat-market patron, and the wholesale 
buyer, if they are to buy meat most intelligently, must know the nature 
of cuts, especially with reference to the amount of bone and waste and 
the amount of available meat for servings which each contains. Only in 
this way can the relative economy of the various cuts be realized and 
a better utilization of the carcass as a whole be substituted for the over- 
use of a few well-known cuts. 

How large an item of expense meat, and especially beef, may be in an 
institution where food is served is seen from the fact that at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College cafeteria during the months of October, 1924, 
1925, and 1926, practically twenty per cent of the food expenditure was 
for meat and over fifty per cent of the meat expenditure was for beef. 

The present study of the use of beef in that institution was made to 
secure data regarding the proportion of the various cuts obtainable from 
yearling beef carcasses, to show the relative amounts of available meat 
that could be utilized for servings from various cuts, to find the number 
and weight of servings obtained from the cuts, and to determine whether 
yield is noticeably affected by class and grade when meat is cooked under 
ordinary conditions. 

Two sides of good and medium grade carcasses of yearling beef from 
both steer and heifer class were used in the study, and in addition a few 
wholesale cuts of other classes and grades. In the case of whole sides, 
the carcasses were divided into wholesale cuts according to Chicago 
styles. The wholesale cuts were subdivided for use according to the 
method recommended for the National Cooperative Project on Meat.! 

Record was kept of the total weight, boned or trimmed weight, weight 
after cooking, and weight and number of servings obtained from each cut. 


1 National Cooperative Project. A study of the factors which influence the quality and 
palatability of meat. State Agricultural Experiment Stations and United States Department 
of Agriculture Mimeograph, 1927, 1-76. 
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The cooking was not done by the laboratory method under precisely 
controlled conditions but was carried out in the institutional kitchen 
with standard cooking methods. The aim in preparation was to have 
similar cuts cooked by the same general method and to secure as uni- 
formly standard and salable a product as possible. Common methods 
of preparation were used for each cut. The cuts used for roast were rib, 
chuck, cross arm, shoulder, knuckle, and sirloin portions of loin and rump. 
The less desirable cuts such as neck, brisket, foreshank, and flank were 
usually prepared as Spanish roast, that is, cooked in the oven with 
tomato purée or catsup. In a few cases the meat was used for stew. 
The upper buttock of the round was used for Swiss steaks and the front 
end of the loin was used for steaks. Because of the long time of cooking 
required for the large roasts and also because of the number of cuts 
studied, it was not possible to check the temperature at all times. Tests 
of oven temperature showed that a temperature of 250° to 270°C. was 
usually maintained throughout the cooking period. 

Since the hindquarter is the portion of the carcass which contains the 
more valuable cuts, the proportion of the total weight of the carcass 
which is found in the hindquarter serves to indicate the relative value of 
carcasses of various classes and grades as sources of such cuts. Average 
figures from the present study show that with steer carcasses of medium 
grade, the weight of the hindquarter was 46.56 per cent of the total; of 
steer, good grade, 49.24 per cent; heifer, medium grade, 49.29 per cent; 
heifer, good grade, 49.46 per cent. Thus in the case of good grade car- 
casses a somewhat larger percentage of the total weight goes into the 
more valuable cuts than in the case of medium grade, the difference 
being especially noteworthy in the case of steers. 

The weights of the various cuts as cooked and prepared for serving 
were studied to learn the percentage of shrinkage, waste, and available 
meat from the various cuts and the number, weight, and character of the 
servings obtained from each cut. 

Shrinkage. In this study the term shrinkage is used to mean all 
losses of weight in the meat during cooking and is thus not synonymous 
with loss of nutrients. According to the conclusions of Grindley and 
Mojonnier’ the chief loss in weight is due to water removed by heat of 
cooking and to fat. If drippings and broth are utilized for soups or 
gravy, their nutrients are not a practical loss. 

The first column on table 1 shows the average percentage of total 
weight which was measured as shrinkage in the different cuts, steers and 


* Grindley, H. S. and Mojonnier, T. Experiments on Losses in Cooking Meat. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations Bulletin 141, 1-95 (1904). 
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heifers and good and medium grades being averaged together. The 
values vary both with the cut and with the method of cooking. Thus in 
the case of neck, brisket, flank, and other less desirable cuts used for 
Spanish roast or stew, the shrinkage varied from 4.12 per cent of the 
flank to 11.26 per cent of the neck. The average figures for lower round 
and for brisket, which were used for both Spanish roast and roast, were 
11.65 and 17.46 per cent respectively. The small shrinkage of the loin is 
explained by the fact that the steaks at its porterhouse end lose little 
weight in cooking. 


TABLE 1 
Average percentage of weight of total carcass of yearling beef appearing as shrinkage, waste, and 
available meat 
waste, AVAILABLE MEAT 
cut CLASSES cuasens Both Both Both 
AND AND classes classes, classes, 
GRADES GRADES and medium 

grades grades grade 
17.19 35.24 47.52 46.49 48.56 
8.46 67 .82 23.65 21.64 25.66 
21.62 31.51 46.85 45.70 48.01 
25.25 27.15 47 .56 46.67 48.45 
29.35 25.96 46.00 45.64 47 .57 
chive 11.26 53.45 35.20 31.75 38.66 
17.46 45.32 39.18 38.68 41.86 
5.33 68.15 26.46 25.41 27.51 
24.50 35.63 39.81 36.98 42.62 
21.91 42.60 35.44 35.06 35.82 
23.21 9.09 67.74 67.31 68.17 
11.65 62.69 25.62 26.74 24.50 
Pkcchetktancewsvetevasckewakede 9.53 45.25 45.17 44.33 46.02 
24.02 41.40 34.43 33.23 35.63 


The ribs form the heaviest and the cross arm the lightest roast in the 
forequarter, and it is interesting to observe that the average shrinkage 
in these was 17.19 per cent of the ribs and 29.35 per cent of the cross arm. 

This agrees with the conclusions reached by Grindley and Mojonnier 
from studies of meat cooked under exact laboratory conditions in the 
work already cited, to the effect that the larger roasts show relatively 
less loss than the smaller ones. 

Waste. In the present study waste was considered as those portions 
of the cut not included in the servings. Much of this is utilized in other 
ways, and the figures given in table 1, column 2, are larger than those for 
the actual loss to the institution. These figures are averages for steers 
and heifers, good and medium grades. The values for waste vary 
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widely. The causes vary with the nature of the cut. Thus in the flank, 
which shows the highest proportion, 75.97 per cent, the waste is largely 
fat, while in the foreshank, which shows the next highest figure, 68.15 
per cent, it is chiefly bone. The smallest proportion of waste, 9.09 per 
cent, is found in the upper buttock of the round where there is very little 
of either bone or fat. 

Available meat. The last columns of table 1 show the proportion of 
the weight of the total carcass which is available for serving. Averages 
are given for steers and heifers, averaged both grades together, for me- 
dium grades of both classes averaged together, and for good gradesof both 
together. In the general averages the highest yield was in the upper 
buttock of the round, where it was 67.74 per cent of the total carcass. 
Next came chuck number 1 (second and third ribs) with 47.56 per cent, 
prime rib with 47.52 per cent, and chuck number 2 (fourth and fifth 
ribs) with 46.85 per cent, cross arm with 46.60 per cent, and loin with 
45.17 percent. The smallest yields were from the foreshank, which gave 
26.46 per cent, plate, 23.65 per cent, and flank, 20.02 per cent. 

As regards medium and good grade carcasses the cuts from the medium 
grade showed, with one exception, a lower yield than those from the good 
grade. There was considerable variation in the amount of difference 
measured in the various cuts, the greatest difference, 6.91 per cent, 
appearing in the case of neck, and the next greatest, 4.02 per cent, in the 
case of chuck. The exception to the fact that the yield from good grade 
cuts was higher than from similar ones from medium grade was found in 
the case of lower round where the yield from medium grade carcasses 
averaged 26.74 per cent, as against 24.50 per cent from good grade. 

Observations not represented in the table were made of the compara- 
tive yield of available meat from steer and heifer carcasses. In general 
the differences were slight. The yield from the knuckle and cross arm 
cuts was higher in the steer than in the heifer carcass, while that from 
foreshank, lower round, and neck was lower in the steer than in the heifer. 
These differences are probably due to the conformation of the two classes, 
the steer having a heavier musculature in the forequarter and the heifer 
smaller bones and more neck. 

Servings. ‘The meat serving was considered to be that which could be 
utilized as an individual portion or service for the dormitory or cafe- 
teria patron. The number of servings which may be obtained per pound 
of raw weight and the cooked weight of these servings from each cut are 
given in table 2. 

The number and weight of servings varied with the kind of cut 
and the method of cooking. The cutting for the servings was done 
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across the grain of the meat. The number of servings depended upon 
the yield of available meat from the cuts. The smallest number of serv- 
ings per pound of meat as purchased was obtained from the flank, plate, 
and foreshank and the largest number from the fourth and fifth chuck 
ribs and the upper buttock of the round. The average number of serv- 
ings obtained was 2.32 per pound of raw weight. 

The character of servings varied with the kind of cut. The best serv- 
ings from the standpoint of appearance and desirability were those from 
the more valuable cuts such as the loin, the buttock of the round, and the 


ribs. 
TABLE 2 
Average servings per pound, average weight of cooked servings, and character of servings from cuts 
made from yearling beef including good and medium grade of steer and heifer 


SERV 
cur or CHARACTER OF SERVINGS 
AS SERVING 
PURCHASED 
ounces 
2.74 2.72 Excellent slices 
1.29 2.88 Fair, chunky 
3.15 2.40 Fair slices 
3.05 2.40 Poor and few slices 
1.86 2.88 Slices fair but tough 
2.61 2.56 Good slices 
1.28 3.36 Chunky and with gristle 
2.16 2.40 Poor slices 
3.30 3.04 Excellent steaks 
1.54 2.88 Good slices 
2.69 2.08 Fair 


Conclusions. Though it would be manifestly unwise to draw final 
conclusions without further data, the results of the present study seem 
to permit of the following general deductions: 

The proportion of available meat to total carcass varies with cut. 

Less than one-half of the total weight of the cuts of a carcass is available 
for serving. 

The weight and character of the serving depend upon the cut. 

A good grade in both steer and heifer carcasses is more desirable for 
use in the institution than a medium grade because a higher percentage 
of it is contained in the more valuable cuts and gives a higher yield of 
available meat. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Fats and Oils. A general view. By 
Cart L. AtsBERG and ALonzo E. TayLor. 
Fats and Oils Studies No.1. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Food Research Institute, 
1928, pp. 103, $1.50 cloth, $1.00 paper. 
The introductory volume of a new series 

of publications, written by the directors of 

the Food Research Institute and described 
as “‘a simple, elementary, and nontechnical 
exposition of the production, the technology, 
and the interrelations of the various fats 
and oils. Designed to present in readily 
intelligible form the information desirable 
for an understanding of the fats and oils 
trade as it affects agriculgure and industry.” 

The chapter on trends of consumption is of 

special interest to students of foods and food 

economics. 


Copra and Coconut Oil. Fats and Oils 
Studies No. 2, April, 1928. By Katnar- 
INE Snoporass. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Food Research Institute, 1928, pp. 
135, $2.00 cloth, $1.50 paper. 

“4 comprehensive study of a commodity 
that was ‘discovered’ during the war and 
has since become of great importance in 
American usage. Consideration is given 
to the tropical origin of the oil, and to its 
trade and utilization in America and 
Europe.”” Includes a chapter on the utili- 
zation of coconut oil in the margarin and 
soap industry. 


Curriculum Making in an Elementary School. 
By the staff of the elementary division of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1927, pp. 359, $1.80. 

A detailed, illustrated description of the 
making of a curriculum “based on the prin- 
ciples of child activity, with strict attention 


to the conservation of values inherent in 
older courses of study.” Represents the 
combined work of the staff of the Lincoln 
School over a period of ten years, and is 
arranged to be suggestive to teachers in 
other elementary schools. Much of the ma- 
terial included in the units of work bears on 
home economics though not labelled as such. 


The Congressional Club Cook Book. Favor- 
ite national and international recipes. 
With a foreword by Mrs. Herpert C. 
Hoover and several special eminent 
government authorities. Popular edi- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: Compiled and 
published by The Congressional Club, 
1927, pp. 799, $3.00. 

A much-talked-of, amusing, and sugges- 
tive collection of some three thousand favor- 
ite recipes, each signed by some one promi- 
nent in the official world of Washington. 
Every part of the United States and 59 
nations are represented. The first hundred 
pages give foreign recipes arranged by na- 
tions; then follow the American dishes 
arranged according to use. The volume is 
indexed by contributors, by nations, and 
according to use. Heads of federal agencies 
dealing with various aspects of food contrib- 
ute brief introductory articles, and there 
are useful suggestions from various members 
of the Club. 


Table Service and Decoration. By LiLtan 
M. Gunn. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1928, pp. 107, $1.50. 

A simple, conservative, illustrated text- 
book based on the author’s long experience 
as instructor in household arts at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Appendices 
include teaching suggestions and a book 
list. 
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Table Setting and Service for Mistress and 
Maid. By Detta Tuompson Lutes. 
Boston: M. Barrows & Company, 1928, 
pp. 155, $2.25. 

The editor of a well-known magazine for 
housekeepers tells with vivacity, common 
sense, up-to-date information, and many 
illustrations about laying the table and serv- 
ing for meals and special entertainments, 
formal and informal, gives specific answers 
to certain questions frequently asked, and 
suggests special menus for various occasions. 
Makes the interesting point that since men 
prefer dining-rooms to breakfast nooks and 
other substitutes, and since the room used 
only for meals often does not “earn its keep,” 
it might be furnished so that it would be 
convertible to other uses between meals. 


Elements of Art and Decoration. By Apa- 
LENE BENJAMIN Morcan. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1928, 
pp. 120, $1.28. 

A volume by a former teacher in the art 
department of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, intended to aid teachers to develop 
in prospective homemakers a true apprecia- 
tion of beauty and of how it may be intro- 
duced in ordinary homes at little expense, 
both for the pleasure and development of 
the family and to provide the homemaker 
herself with a means of esthetic expression. 
The material is arranged with “‘purposes” 
and projects defined at the head of each 
chapter and includes, besides treatments of 
general art principles, balance, color, and 
rhythm, special sections in which these are 
applied to dress and house decoration, and 
also chapters on wood block printing, gesso, 
and batik. Illustrated. 


Pattern. By T. C. Camppett Mackie. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd., 1928, pp. 53, $1.40. 

A discussion in which emphasis is placed 
on the ideas that good design begins in 
utility and also expresses some feeling of the 
designer, and that design for articles of 
mechanical production gives as much scope 
for artistic quality and satisfaction as that 
for handicrafts. Defines pattern as the 


systematic arrangement of the purely decora- 
tive elements of design and developes in 
simple, practical terms, the principles which 
govern that arrangement in flat pattern, 
such as that used on wall papers and textiles. 
The bookmaking and illustrations are in 
harmony with the subject and purpose. 


Needlework. By M. K. Grrrorp. Hobby 
Books Series, edited by ArcursaLp WIL- 
trams. London and New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., pp. 294, 2s. 6d. net. 
A simple, practical handbook based chiefly 

on British usage and including sections on 
home upholstery, certain forms of lace mak- 
ing and knotting, and other varieties of 
needlework not always found in American 
treatments of the subject. Freely illus- 
trated by photographs and diagrams. 


The Health of the School Child. Annual 
report of the chief medical officer of the 
Board of Education for the Year, 1926. 
[By Str Georce Newman.] London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1927, pp. 
186, 1s. 6d. net. 

An important summary of the school 
medical service of England and Wales in 
1926, with the subject matter divided into 
short sections: on the pre-school child, 
nursery school, and day nursery; the debili- 
tated child of subnormal health; acute 
rheumatism in school children; health 
teaching in schools; games and playing fields, 
with special attention to swimming; investi- 
gation and research; conclusions. Appen- 
dices deal with infective diseases and mor- 
tality in childhood; speech training of 
stammerers; provision of school meals; edu- 
cation of the crippled; artificial light treat- 
ment; assessment of physical fitness; statisti- 
cal tables, net expenditures of local educa- 
tion authorities on special services; deaths 
of children from principal causes in 1926; 
mortality at several ages from tuberculous 
disease in 1907-1926; prosecutions by local 
education authorities; and tabulations show- 
ing the scope of the school medical service. 
Statistics are given regarding the findings, 
and increased activity recommended “‘to pre- 
pare the child foreducation and citizenship.” 


1928] 


Child Care and Training. A reading course 
for parents. Prepared by The Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928, pp. 180, $1.00. 

Material arranged in sixteen lessons for a 
non-credit correspondence course in child 
care and training. Subjects include im- 
portance of early years and the relation of 
heredity and environment; physical growth 
and development; general care including diet 
and clothing; children’s diseases; mental 
growth; learning; emotional, eating, sleeping, 
elimination and other habits; constructive 
discipline; development of curiosity and 
questioning; imagination, truth, and false- 
hood; play and reading; and the family. A 
valuable book list for children is given and a 
bibliography of the general subject of child 
development. Invaluable for all who are 
studying or planning courses in this field. 


Parent-Child Relationships. A study of the 
altitudes and practices of parents concerning 
social adjustment of children. By GeEr- 
TRUDE Laws. Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 283. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927, pp. 57, $1.50. 

An attempt to develop relatively objective 
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ways of rating the attitudes and practices 
of parents by means of four forms of tests, 
which may be used by parents themselves or 
by others and which have been successfully 
tried out on a group of mothers organized 
forchild study. The author feels that while 
no conclusions can be drawn until many 
similar studies are made, the relationship 
between certain attitudes and practices of 
parents and the responses of children may 
be traced by such a checking device as that 
described. 


The Child and Society. An introduction to 
the social psychology of the child. By 
BLANcHARD. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1928, pp. 369, $3.25. 
A valuable contribution to the literature 

of child development, dealing authoritatively 

with the socialization of the child, a phase 
too little understood, The influences of 
heredity and of various elements of envir- 
onment are traced with the resulting differ- 
ences in individuals. Especially useful are 
chapters on the psychology of adolescence 
and on its social significance. An appendix 
gives topics for study and a list of selected 

references. An author index as well as a 

complete subject index adds to the conven- 

ience of the book. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Heinig, Christine M. Summer for the 
three-year-old. Childhood Educ. 4, 413- 
415 (1928). 

Suggestions for making the summer vaca- 
tion contribute to the child’s well-being 
through long hours of outdoor activity, 
sufficient rest, regularity of routine, suitable 
play equipment, and new interests. Long 
excursions and picnics overstimulate and tire 
the child. Vacation time gives the parents 
opportunity to watch and participate in the 
child’s interests, to read helpful books on 
child care, or to attend with the child summer 
sessions at an institution which provides 
both parent education and a nursery school. 


Mijéen, Jon A. Inheritance of musical 
ability. Child Study 5, April, 3-5 (1928). 
Musical ability is considered as made up 

of some twenty component factors, and a 
symptomatic method for its laboratory 
measurement is suggested. Inheritance of 
musical ability is explained by (1) the 
ability of the parents, (2) the ability of the 
stocks, (3) by the combination of congenial 
traits from the two stocks. Untalented 
parents never have very talented children, 
nor very talented parents untalented chil- 
dren. Great difference in the talents of 
parents exercises an unfavorable influence 
upon the degree of talent in the children. 
Yo sex differences in the inheritance of 
musical gifts are found. 


Holdoegel, Dorothy. Finding the musically 
gifted child. Child Study 5, April, 5-6 
(1928). 

Senses of pitch, intensity, time consonance, 
tonal memory, and rhythm are held to be 
scientifically measurable, the results afford- 
ing a reliable determination of the music 
talent of persons over ten years of age. This 
procedure will be of great value in finding the 
talented child and avoiding wasteful training 
where it is useless. 


Seashore, Carl E. When to begin a muscial 
education. Child Study 5, April, 7-8 
(1928). 

Children should be given a musical at- 
mosphere as early as possible, should not be 
made precocious in music, and should be 
given an education for music in proportion 
to their talent. Formal instruction should 
not be given before ten or twelve years 


of age. 


McAteer, Ercel. The influence of motion 
pictures in developing in children the 
proper use of leisure time. Educ. Screen 
7, 53-54 (1928). 

Worthy use of leisure is one of the objec- 
tivesofeducation. Active games and sports, 
clubs, and interest in nature are whole- 
some leisure occupations. 

Motion pictures do not appeal to children 
at first, as they provide vicarious emotions, 
but the habit is easily formed and may 
become their chief recreation, unless parents 
wisely provide otherwise. 


McLaughlin, Katherine L. The university 
nursery school as a cooperative project 
in research. J. Delinquency 11, 181-183 
(1927). 

A brief account of the nursery school of 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
which serves as a pre-kindergarten school, 
an agency for helping parents and others 
interested in child training, a parental edu- 
cation center, and a research laboratory. 


Sanchez, Carlos R. La importancia del 
estudio de puericultura en la ensefianza 
escolar. Rev. Internationale de l’Enfant 5, 
160-165 (1928). 

Teaching elementary child hygiene in 
girls schools is recommended as a powerful 
agent for the proper physical and moral 
development of the future mother. The 
Republic of Ecuador has undertaken such 
teaching both in universities and in second- 
ary schools for girls. 
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Meriam, J. L. Children’s activities and the 
school curriculum. School and Soc. 27, 
458-462 (1928). 

Two theses are presented: That parents 
and teachers (1) fail to provide children with 
occupations called for by their nature and 
needs, and (2) should provide generous 
opportunity for activity in doing rather 
than in learning. Data are presented of a 
large number of ‘ ‘child experiences”’ obtained 
by observation of 150 children between 6 
and 12 years, under normal conditions, which 
are classified as play, work, observation, and 
communication. It is shown that nearly 
one-half of the children’s activities were of a 
play character, one-fifth observation; that 
children tend to play with apparatus rather 
than with other children; that social play 
includes less than one-third of all play 
activities. Among occupations classed as 
work one-half consist in helping others and 
caring for oneself, the other half in construc- 
tive activities and in care of plants and 
animals. Under observation, people and 
their activities are the richest environment 
for children; only 9 per cent of observation 
concerns material bordering on school work. 

The author holds that the value of such 
studies lies in their contribution to the guid- 
ance of parents and teachers. They indicate 
prevailing rather than correct practices. 
Two implications in the figures are consid- 
ered: (1) since child life is one of doing, and 
learning is but secondary, children’s interests 
and activities should not be used to help 
them to acquire the three R’s; (2) that while 
child life is one of play, they are not adverse 
to work. It is “‘soft pedagogy” to present 
to children inappropriate work through a 
play appeal. ‘‘The curriculum from kinder- 
garten to college should consist of a good 
balance of wholesome play and vigorous 
work, commensurate with real life.” 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Adler, Alfred. Characteristics of the first, 
second, and third child. Children, Mag. 
for Parents 3, May, 14, 52 (1928). 

Brief, popular explanation of the factors 
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likely to influence the child’s personality 
because of his position in the family. 


Myers, Garry C. Problem parents. Par- 
ents who ridicule their children. Child 
Welfare 22, 419-421 (1928). 

First of three helpful discussions of some 
common parental mistakes. ‘‘Parents who 
are discourteous to their children” is an- 
nounced for June, and ‘‘Parents who make 
the social graces painful to their children” 
for July. 


Brooks, Lee M. Recent contributions in the 
field of marriage and family relationships. 
Soc. Forces 6, 653-656 (1928). 

A list of some eighty books of worth ap- 
pearing in the last five years, grouped ac- 
cording to their primary relation to (1) the 
child and the parent, (2) biological founda- 
tions, (3) marriage, the family, and modern 
womanhood. 


HABIT FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Wolfe, Walter B. “Bad” habits in child- 
hood. Am. Childhood 13, March, 31-32,63 
(1928). 

Most bad habits, as thumb sucking and 
nail biting, are devices to gain attention 
used by children badly handled. Such habits 
tend to appear and disappear naturally in 
early life and to centre attention on them 
fixes them as an effective means of securing 
attention or as consolation in unhappiness. 
Treatment should be directed to teach the 
mother to ignore the habit and to lead the 
child to wish to break it, by such means as 
group contacts, opportunity for interesting 
occupations, and desire for approval. 


Thom, Douglas A. Three habits. Chil- 
dren, Mag. for Parents 3, April, 11, 45-48 
(1928). 

Helpful discussion of the means by which 
good habits of eating, sleeping, and elimina- 
tion may be established in young children. 


Orgel, S. Z. Solving a vexatious problem of 
childhood. Hygeia 6, 191-193 (1928). 
A helpful popular article on the manage- 
ment of enuresis. 


Anderson, John E. The dream as a recon- 
ditioning process. J. Abnormal Soc. 
Psychol. 22, 21-25 (1927). 

A case study of fearina young child, where 

a dream caused reconditioning. Fear of a 
small black dog was established by a single 
violent stimulation, was not transferred to 
other dogs, no restimulation occurred until 
eleven months later when a similar dog 
stimulated a mild response under circum- 
stances tending to inhibit fear. The follow- 
ing night a violent emotional response 
occurred in a nightmare, following which the 
fear was elicited by all dogs and disappeared 
only after three and a half years. 


Riddle, E. M. Stealing as a form of aggres- 
sive behavior. Part 1. J. Abnormal Soc. 
Psychol. 22, 40-51 (1927). 

In a study of children examined in a 
psychiatric clinic, certain ones were known 
to have been in circumstances where it would 
be easy to steal if they desired. Of those who 
thus stole, 34 per cent had an I Q below 70. 
Of those who did not steal 47 per cent were 
below this level, The mental age of those 
who stole was 16 months above that of those 
who did not steal, and 28 months above that 
of children not subjected to the experimental 
temptation. This difference in mental age 
is considered significant. 


Calvin, J. K. Enuresis. J. Am. Med. 

Assn. 90, 820-823 (1928). 

This discussion attempts to correlate for 
the medical practitioner the psychological 
and physiological phases of this problem. 
Enuresis is shown to be common and wide- 
spread, caused by (1) organic or physical 
disturbances, or (2) bad habit formation 
resulting from bad training or an oversensi- 
tive nervous system, or both. The former 
is only infrequently causative but should be 
considered. Suitable habit training is out- 
lined and these common causes for failure 
pointed out: delayed training, fear of failure, 
negativism, emotional scenes, “babying,” 
masturbation, suggestion of “weak kidneys.” 
Successful treatment by the physician in- 
cludes elimination of physical defects, im- 
provement in general condition, rules for 
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decrease in fluid intake, light dry supper, 
quiet unexciting play after 5 p. m. confidence 
in the cure, high praise for success, disre- 
gard of failure, use of some harmless treat- 
ment as weekly hypodermic injections of 
sterile water for its psychic effect, charts to 
record success, and use of sedatives such as 
phenobarbital or atrophin to reduce tension, 
or complete change of environment. Indi- 
vidual study of each case by the physician 
is essential. The enuresis clinic question- 
naire and directions to mothers used by the 
author are given. 


Partridge, Miriam N. A study of nocturnal 
enuresis in boys. J. Delinquency 11, 
296-308 (1927). 

In this study at Vineland Training School 
10 per cent of the boys were found to be bed- 
wetters, with a close correlation between 
frequency and mental age, but not with 
chronological age, a regular preponderance 
of hour of occurrence, a weekly rhythm. 
The basis of the condition appeared to be 
nervous instability rather than organic. A 
brief review of the literature on etiology 
showed that enuresis is not attributed to a 
single cause but that organic, mental, and 
social factors are considered important, and 
that a wide variety of treatment has been 
suggested. The findings of this study per- 
mit no definite conclusions but ‘‘lend them- 
selves readily to the view that mental or 
environmental factors are large in the 
production and reduction of the habit of 
bed-wetting.”’ 


Dunlap, Knight. A revision of the funda- 
mental law of habit formation. Science 
67, 360-362 (1928). 

The law of habit formation as generally 
accepted rests upon the principles of recency 
and frequency, with the basic assumption 
that response to a given stimulus increases 
the probability that with recurrence of the 
same stimulus the same response will occur. 
Recently the author has come to question 
this fundamental assumption, which he 
designates as the alpha-postulate. He 
presents for consideration two other possible 
postulates: one, the beta-postulate, that 
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response in itself has no effect on the future 
probability of the same stimulus producing 
the same response; the other, the gamma- 
postulate, that response decreases the 
probability. If ‘‘repetition” is of value only 
as through it certain positive factors have a 
chance to operate, then negative factors also 
may operate through repetition and the 
neutralizing effect of repetition may be either 
the operation of negative factors in the 
absence of positive or the prevalence of the 
negative over the positive. Thus repetition 
might be used to abolish a habit already 
formed, the conventional factors of ‘‘inter- 
est,” ‘‘anticipatory idea,” and ‘‘satisfaction” 
operating as useful negating factors. Satis- 
factory results have followed application of 
the method in the author’s own experience, 
also with stammering, thumb-sucking, bed- 
wetting, masturbation, etc. An important 
application of the postulate is in the explana- 
tion of dreams which are shown to be 
repetition as a process of eliminating irrele- 
vant or unimportant experiences from the 
habit system, to prevent their interference 
with orderly mental life. These efforts are 
often unsuccessful and the importance of 
improving dreams, of making them more 
effective and of producing dreams to assist 
in eliminating disturbing factors of daily 
life is suggested. ‘‘In conclusion, . .. . 
the successful eventuation of methods of 
therapy deduced from the beta-postulate 
does not prove the final truth of the postu- 
late. But its value is certainly demon- 
strated by the practical benefits derived 
from these deductions.” 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Wolfe, W. Beran. The nervouschild. Am. 
Childhood 13, May, 9-10 (1928). 
A discussion of the development of neu- 
roses in children, based on the teachings of 
Adler. 


Gordon, Alfred. Impulsive outbreaks in 
children. Arch. Pediatrics 45, 166-172 
(1928). 

Fugues, defined as those technical terms 


for paroxysmal impulsive acts, in which 
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there is a sudden and irresistible abandon- 
ment of one’s home surroundings without 
reasonable motives, are occasionally seen 
in children apparently normal. In these cases 
close study will disclose other significant 
peculiarities, indicating defective intellectual 
and affective equilibrium. With early rec- 
ognition of these tendencies, and careful 
therapeutic management in which emotional 
strain and great mental effort are avoided, 
these children are carried safely through 
puberty and make normal adult adjustments. 
Illustrative case studies are given. 


Heath, Esther. What the child guidance 
clinic is learning about children. Hosp. 
Soc. Service 17, 313-319 (1928). 

A survey of the progress made in an under- 
standing of childhood and its interpretation 
to parents through the clinic is shown by 
analysis of cases. Opportunities to achieve 
independence, to exercise judgment, oppor- 
tunities for self expression which bring 
satisfaction, for new experiences, for a sense 
of security, recognition, and praise are 
fundamental needs. To feel the relentless 
and inevitable operation of the law of cause 
and effect is the best discipline. 


Burnham, William H. Growth through 
mental hygiene. J. of the N. E. A. 17, 
105-106 (1928). 

No subject is so important for the teaching 
profession and the individual teacher as men- 
tal hygiene. Its threefold value is to aid 
the teacher “first, in the care of his own 
mental health and in the ability to rise above 
the emotional handicaps, inhibitions and en- 
slaving habits which have survived from an 
older conception and older condition of the 
teacher’s calling; second, by... . ena- 
bling the teacher to see the real value of the 
essential doctrines of education; third, by 
its higher and stimulating ideal for the 
teacher’s calling.” 


Allen, Frederick H. Psychic factors in 
juvenile delinquency. Ment. Hyg. ll, 
764-774 (1927). 

The new point of view in dealing with 
juvenile delinquents recognizes that some 
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situation in the life of the child forces upon 
him a sense of inadequacy and drives him 
to some form of socially unacceptable behav- 
ior in an effort to express himself. Hence 
modern treatment rests upon an individual 
type of approach which seeks an understand- 
ing knowledge of the psychic factors at work 
in the case, in order to bring about perma- 
nent results, which were generally not ob- 
tained under the old punishment and 
corrective methods. Three illustrative case 
studies are given. 


Kinder, E. F. and Rutherford, E. J. Social 
adjustments of retarded children. Ment. 
Hyg. 11, 811-833 (1927). 

Report of the results of a detailed study 
of 68 retarded children who had been studied 
in a psychiatric clinic five years previously, 
to determine the social adaptation made and 
the factors which entered into this adapta- 
tion. Little correlation was found between 
the degree of retardation and social adjust- 
ment. “The authors conclude that the 
child's environment must be considered as an 
important contributing factor in any study of 
the social adaptation of retarded children.” 


Meyers, G. C. Schoolroom hazards to the 
mental health of children. Ment. Hyg. 
12, 18-24 (1928). 

The pressure exerted by time limits and 
the emphasis upon speed in school tasks 
result in nervous strain upon teacher and 
pupil unfavorable both to learning and to 
mental health. Effective learning pre- 
supposes a comfortable learner. Greater 
speed results when emphasis is placed on 
accuracy. The number of specific facts 
and skills required of children should be 
reduced and differentiated according to the 
pupil’s ability. School psychiatrists and 
nurses should supervise the mental health of 
the children and test school methods and 
curricula in terms of mental hygiene. 


Moteer, Florence. The clinical study of 
normal children. Psych. Bull. 25, 188- 
189 (1928). 

A study of 500 consecutive examinations 
of normal children to determine their poten- 
tialities instead of their deficiencies indicates 
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a tremendous need for such work. Tests to 
determine variability, individuality, learning 
capacity, special interests, neuromuscular 
control, fatigue, or vitality are valuable, 
while intelligence tests to determine mental 
age are unimportant. Of 100 normal or 
superior pre-school children examined only 
11 were without difficulties which called for 
readjustment. Many need analytic aid as 
part of their educational regime. With older 
children a problem of the learning type is 
frequent, but the resulting difficulties are 
quickly solved when thus recognized. At all 
age levels nutritional disturbances, specific 
infection of a congenital type, chronic 
fatigues, and true mental problems are the 
most important causes of mental and behavior 
disturbances. Since with the normal child 
it is possible to overcome such difficulties 
when they are recognized, the effect of cor- 
rective work with these children is rapid and 
gives maximum results over maximum pe- 
riods of time. 


Peter, W. W. Sunlight and health. The 

Survey, 89, 772-775 (1928). 

The health value of the ultraviolet rays, 
which constitute less than 2 per cent of the 
sun’s total radiation, is great, but since these 
rays are easily absorbed by moisture, dust, 
smoke, etc. even the clear air of midday has 
lost 30 per cent by atmospheric absorption. 
Comparatively little ultraviolet radiation of 
known physiologic significance appears in 
the sun’s spectrum during the winter months, 
in fact “in most large cities in the northern 
part of the United States there are but 2 
months of the year when suflicient ultraviolet 
rays come through from the sun to have any 
effect in the prevention of rickets.” Ordi- 
nary window glass completely absorbs out 
ultraviolet rays, quartz and cortex glass 
absorb 8 per cent, vitaglass and helioglass 
50 per cent, celoglass 80 per cent, quartz- 
lite 95 per cent, and flexoglass 99 per cent, 
and even the remaining efficiency decreases 
in some of these glasses after some use. We 
must therefore fall back upon the use of 
cod-liver oil during pregnancy and infancy 
and artificial ultraviolet light exposures for 
prevention and cure of rickets. 
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PHYSICAL CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Brooks, Fowler D. The organization of 
mental and physical traits during adoles- 
cence. J. Appl. Psychol. 12, 228-241 
(1928). 

Data are presented of the physical and 
mental measurements of 1118 junior high 
school, college freshman, and normal school 
students ranging from 13 to 20 years of age. 
Coefficients of correlation between mental 
and physical traits are found to average 
positive but low; partial correlations with a 
constant chronological age are low and 
positive. No high positive coeflicients were 
obtained. Investigations reported in the 
literature are found to support these results 
in those cases where fairly adequate criteria 
of intelligence had been used, precise methods 
of determining correlations employed, and 
the effect of chronological age allowed for 
by sound statistical procedure. 

These data indicate no general maturity 
factor of which some one mental or physical 
trait is symptomatic but rather that maturity 
is more or less specific. Also that physical 
traits are not a reliable prediction of 
mental standing. The means of physical 
traits of mentally superior persons are often 
slightly above the means of those at or below 
the average, but there is much overlapping. 
An extensive bibliography is given. 
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Wilde, Harriet. Posture training for the 
preschool child. Pub. Health Nurse 20, 
166-169 (1928). 

Success with corrective exercises for con- 
stipation as developed during an experiment 
in health care for preschool children led to 
attempts to correct the faulty posture and 
flat feet prevalent among these children. 
Mothers were taught the use of simple 
equipment and exercises for daily home prac- 
tice and reported at set intervals for observa- 
tion and advice. Results, while slow, were 
very satisfactory, and the work has spread. 
Posture experiments are now under way in 
several baby conferences in the hope of 
preventing postural defects often found 
pronounced in children two years old. 


Meyer, Harold D. Recent contributions in 
the field of play and recreation. Soc. 
Forces 6, 656-658 (1928). 

A discussion of the literature with a list 
of 55 recent books classified under the 
headings: (1) theory of play and recreation; 
(2) leisure-time problems; (3) organization 
and administration; (4) practice, games, 
entertainments, and socials; (5) physical 
education; (6) boys and girls clubs. 

H.R. H. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Bartlett, W. M. An analysis of anorexia, 
Am. J. Diseases Children 35, 26-35 (1928). 
In this paper anorexia is defined as ‘‘a 

subjective complaint of constant loss of 

appetite persisting long enough to cause 
objective signs of malnutrition.” Anorexia 
for which no organic cause can be discovered 
is called functional anorexia in contrast with 
organic anorexia. From 1471 children 
between the ages of 1 and 14 years seen in the 
outpatient department of the Massachusetts 

General Hospital, 121 were selected as suffer- 

ing from functional anorexia and were 

treated for several months in three groups 
receiving respectively daily administration 
of saccharated iron, daily administration of 


cod-liver oil, and at least three adminis- 
trations a week of fresh calf liver, broiled 
beefsteak and lamb’s kidneys. The most 
marked improvement in weight gains and 
general appearance was shown by the third 
group. The authorconcludes that “the most 
efficient and reliable method of treatment 
for chronic functional anorexia is the 
introduction of fresh calf liver, broiled 
beefsteak, and lamb’s kidneys into the diet 
of the child.” 


Gerstley, J. R., Wang, C. C., Boyden, R. E., 
and Wood, A. A. The influence of feeding 
on certain acids in the feces of infants. 
I. A comparison of the effects of breast 
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milk and modified cow’s milk on the 

excretion of volatile acids. Am. J. 

Diseases Children 35, 580-589 (1928). 

The general plan of this investigation was 
to determine the volatile acid output and 
total titratable acidity of the feces of infants 
during alternate periods of breast feeding 
and feeding with modifications of cow’s 
milk appropriate to the age of the child. 
The studies were begun in the first week of 
life and continued for six months. The 
results obtained with four subjects who went 
through the entire period of six months with- 
out interruption were relatively constant 
during the breast feeding period but ex- 
tremely variable in the periods in which 
cow’s milk modifications were used. Pro- 
pionic acid was identified in the stools during 
the cow’s milk periods, but rarely during 
the breast milk periods. The average 
weight of the stools was much higher during 
the cow’s milk than the breast milk periods. 


Nuzum, F. R. and Evans, R. D. Some 
aspects of hypertension. Am. J. Nursing 
28, 327-333 (1928). 

Diet is included among the factors con- 
sidered to play an important réle in the 
control of chronic hypertension or high 
blood pressure. In the opinion of the 
authors the essential dietary measures should 
include moderate limitation of protein and a 
proper balance with alkaline foods such as 
milk, vegetables, and fruits. Overeating 
should be avoided, and the reduction of 
weight of obese individuals should be con- 
tinued until approximately normal weights 
result. 


Wood, B. M. The dietetic treatment of 
hypertension. Am. J. Nursing 28, 333- 
335 (1928). 

This paper supplements the foregoing by 
practical advice as to the selection of foods 
for the dietary treatment of hypertension. 
Includes recipes utilizing oranges and lemons. 


Thorup, D. W. and Carlson, A. J. The 
influence of yeast on the alimentary rate. 
Am. J. Physiol. 84, 90-97 (1928). 

This study of the alleged laxative effect 
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of yeast was conducted on rats and on human 
subjects, the criteria in the former case 
being the effect of added yeast on the rate 
of passage of food residue through the 
intestines, and in the latter its effect on the 
number of bowel movements daily. In the 
rat experiments yeast was added to the basal 
diet to the extent of 7.5 per cent and in those 
on human subjects 3 yeast cakes daily were 
added to the control diet. In neither series 
was there a marked increase in alimentary 
rate. On the contrary, in some individuals 
with a normally sluggish bowel movement, 
there was a decrease in the number of 
movements daily during the yeast period. 
The authors conclude that the value of 
yeast as a laxative for adults on average 
normal diets is questionable. 


Allen, R. S. and Burget,G. E. The influence 
of yeast on gastric secretion (man, dog). 
Am. J. Physiol. 84, 98-102 (1928). 

A comparison of the hydrochloric acid con- 
tent of the gastric juice of three normal 
human subjects at intervals after a test 
meal of 20 gm. of bakers’ yeast in 400 cc. of 
water and one of a suspension of 5 gm. of 
powdered soda crackers in 400 cc. of water 
furnished no evidence of an increased acidity 
following ingestion of the yeast, two of the 
subjects in fact showing a higher acidity in 
the control than in the yeast period. 

In another series of experiments three dogs 
with Pavlov pouches were each given by 
stomach tube 20 gm. of fresh yeast sus- 
pended in 100 cc. of water and as control 
meals 5 gm. of a synthetic food mixture of 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, and ash. Inthe 
5 or 6 experiments which were run on each 
dog the amount of gastric juice excreted and 
the percentages of total acid were invariably 
greater following the synthetic than the 
yeast meal. Yeast thus appears to have no 
stimulating effect upon gastric secretion. 


Benedict, F. G. A ‘‘field respiration 
apparatus” fora medical and physiological 
survey of racial metabolism. Boston Med. 
Surg. J. 197, 1161-1175 (1927). 

A simplified form of the student respira- 
tion apparatus of Benedict and Benedict 
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which has been developed for use in an 
extensive investigation of racial metabolism 
now being undertaken by the Nutrition 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution is 
described in detail with complete directions 
for its use. The apparatus is of the closed 
circuit type. In operation the expired air 
passes into one side of a can containing 
soda lime and covered with a light-weight 
rubber bathing cap to provide for expansion 
and contraction. After the carbon dioxide 
has been absorbed the air returns to the 
mouth and the process is repeated. At the 
close of the experimental period oxygen is 
admitted into the circuit until the bathing 
cap is expanded to the point at which it was 
at the beginning of the experiment. The 
amount of oxygen required is thus a measure 
of the oxygen consumption of the subject. 

The apparatus is already in use in Hong- 
kong, Jamaica, Peru, New Guinea, and 
South Australia. 


Royston, G. D. Diet and pregnancy. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assocn., 3, 223-233 (1928). 
A discussion, with many references to 

literature, of the dietary measures to be 
followed during normal pregnancy and in the 
treatment during pregnancy of abnormal 
conditions such as vomiting, nephritis, and 
overweight. 


Munsell, H. E. and Black, H. The “assay 
of a so-called cod-liver oil extract” for 
vitamin A content and calcifying prop- 
erties compared to cod-liver oil. J. Am. 
Pharm. Assocn. 17, 139-144 (1928). 

A commercial product described as an 
alcohol-soluble extract of cod-liver oil was 
found to have no greater calcifying proper- 
ties, gram for gram, than a good grade of 
cod-liver oil and to contain in 100 mg. not 
more than one-fifth as much vitamin A as 
was present in 1 mg. of the oil. 


Sure, B. Dietary requirements for fertility 
and lactation. XIII. Storage of fat- 
soluble vitamins for lactation, with some 
observations on the cod-liver oil require- 
ments of nursing young. XIV. A quan- 
titative biological method for the study of 
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vitamin B requirements for lactation. 

XV. The inefficiency of the lactating 

mother (Mus norvegicus albinus) in 

secreting vitamin B in the milk, and 
the relation of this phenomenon to infant 
mortality (detailed report). J. Biol. Chem. 

76, 659-671, 673-683, 685-700 (1928). 

In the first of these papers is reported an 
attempt to determine whether or not a 
specific fat-soluble vitamin other than vi- 
tamins A and D is required for lactation. It 
was found that in second generation rats on 
the Sherman } whole wheat, } whole milk 
basal diet, the reserves of vitamin A are 
sufficiently low to fail to protect the young 
against ophthalmia when transferred to a 
diet deficient in fat-soluble vitamins at the 
birth of the young. In some cases the 
administration by capillary pipette of a 
small drop of cod-liver oil to each of the 
young was sufficient to correct the dietary 
deficiency for the entire lactation period. 
In other cases the dosage had to be repeated 
but the amount required was never large. 
The minimum effective dosage reported 
amounted to 12 mg. per animal for the entire 
lactation period. The success obtained with 
cod-liver oil is thought to indicate that no 
specific fat soluble vitamin other than vi- 
tamins A and D is required for lactation, and 
also to suggest, in view of the effectiveness of 
very small doses, that in the administration 
of cod-liver oil to very young babies amounts 
considerably in excess of the requirement 
are often given. 

The method described in the second of 
these papers consists essentially in trans- 
ferring female rats immediately after birth 
of the litter (which is reduced to 6) to a 
vitamin B deficient diet and continuing them 
on this diet until the daily weighings of the 
litters show that the young have ceased to 
grow. At this point the material to be 
tested for vitamin B is added in graded 
amounts until there is a satisfactory response 
in growth and weaning record. Various 
yeast preparations have been tested in this 
way and their efficiency calculated and 
compared with Harris yeast (concentrated 
extract) as a standard. 

The third paper gives the complete report 
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of a study noted from a preliminary report 
(See J. Home Econ. 20, 53) in which the 
inability of the lactating mother to transfer 
all of her stock of vitamin B to the young 
was demonstrated. 


Anderson, W. E. and Mendel, L. B. The 
relation of diet to the quality of fat 
produced in the animal body. J. Biol. 
Chem. 76, 729-747 (1928). 

This is the complete report with experi- 
mental data of an investigation (J. Home 
Econ. 19, 625) which has shown that a diet 
rich in carbohydrate results in a progressive 
hardening of body fat, and that the process 
can be hastened by a preliminary depletion 
of the fat reserves by starvation. Although 
the practical importance of these results is 
confined to animal feeding, the investigation 
is of theoretical importance in showing the 
profound influence of the type of food upon 
the nature of body fat. 


Sherman, H. C. et al. The vitamins as 
factors in health and in food values. Am. 
J. Pub. Health 18, 331-337 (1928). 

This annual report of the committee on 
nutritional problems, American Public 
Health Association, deals chiefly with a 
discussion of recent literature on vitamin 
A, particularly its double réle as a tissue 
constituent and a regulatory substance 
concerned with the maintenance of normal 
conditions and the control of nutritional 
processes. The importance is emphasized 
of securing the necessary supply of vitamins 
from foods rather than from drug store 
concentrates, of conserving as far as possible 
the natural vitamin value of foods, and of 
insuring optimal rather than merely adequate 
vitamin intake. 
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The influence of diet upon the teeth. Na- 
ture [London] 121, 325-327 (1928). 
A brief review of recent literature on the 
subject. 


Robscheit-Robbins, F. S., Elden, C. A., 
Sperry, W. M., and Whipple, G. H. 
Blood regeneration in severe anemia. 
Influence of inorganic ash of liver, kidney, 
and apricots. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 
25, 416-418 (1928). 

In this preliminary report it is announced 
that the ash of fresl beef liver, pig kidney, 
and dried apricots is effective for blood 
regeneration in experimentally produced 
anemias in dogs, although somewhat larger 
amounts are required than would correspond 
to the effective doses of the original materials. 
(See J. Home Econ. 20, 287-288). It is 
thought that iron can be ruled out as the 
essential factor inasmuch as various fruits 
containing more iron than is present in 
apricots have proved ineffective. 


Evans, H. M. and Burr, G. O. A new 
dietary deficiency with highly purified 
diets. III. The beneficial effect of fat in 
the diet. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 
25, 390-397 (1928). 

Lard, butter, coconut oil, or corn oil 
when added to the extent of 20 per cent of 
the highly purified basal diet previously 
described (J. Home Econ. 19, 710) brought 
about as marked improvement in growth and 
ovulation as did lettuce. Lard was slightly 
more effective than the other fats for ovula- 
tion, and butter fat superior to lard for 
lactation. The activity appeared to reside 
in the fatty acid fraction of the lard rather 
than the unsaponifiablefraction. 

L. 
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HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


CLEANING 


Encyclopedia of vacuum cleaners. Elec. 

Record 43, 607-615 (1928). 

A comprehensive pictorial encyclopedia, 
verified to May 1928. The domestic 
cleaners include both small stationary and 
portable brush types, and some provided 
with such special attachments as floor 
waxers and polishers. A cut, essential 
specifications, and price are given for each 
machine, making the list a valuable survey 
of the vacuum cleaners now on the market. 


COOKING AND HEATING 


Shank, Dorothy E. Operating a research 
kitchen. Am. Gas J. 128, March, 64-66 
(1928). 

The floor plan of the research kitchen of 
the American Stove Company is given to- 
gether with the type of work undertaken and 
recipes and temperatures for popovers, 
muffins, and gingerbread, as determined in 
this laboratory. 


Williams, L. W. Selling combination ranges 
in rural districts. Elec. Light Power 6, 
March, 46, 50, 76 (1928). 

An illustrated description of new com- 
bination electric-wood-coal ranges which 
allow for use of coal or wood for heating 
the kitchen and the range boiler, and for 
incineration, and to provide additional oven 
capacity when needed. 


Wagner, Elizabeth A. Electric range saves 
most labor. Elec. on the Farm 1, March, 
12-13, 24 (1928). 

The author believes the range should be 
the first piece of electrical equipment for 
the farm home. 


Rose, Harold J. The future of coke as 
domestic fuel. Gas Age-Record 61, 631- 
633 (1928). 

Because of the increased efficiency of by- 
product coke ovens, the production and use 
of coke has increased greatly. It must 
continue to do so because our natural reserves 
of bituminous coal, anthracite, and petroleum 


are such that our future supply of smoke- 
less solid fuel and gas must come largely 
from the coking of bituminous coal. When 
coke is prepared from selected coals, prop- 
erly sized, and when the technic of burning 
it is taught consumers, it competes success- 
fully with all types of smokeless fuels for 
domestic use. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Foster, W. A. Combining utility and 
beauty in farm homes. Agr. Eng. 9, 
80-83 (1928). 

Through the threefold efforts of the agri- 
cultural engineer, the home economist, and 
the architect it is possible to combine beauty 
and utility in the farm home. 


Cameron, W. H. The house of a hundred 
hazards. Building Age 50, April, 224-225 
(1928). 

Slippery floors, lack of stair rails, high 
porches, too low windows and porch rails, 
spiked fences, are among the common 
hazards in dwelling houses and care in regard 
to the construction of such minor features 
would decrease the large number of home 
accidents. 


Steel-frame construction for residence build- 
ings. Eng. News-Record 100, 690-691 
(1928). 

An illustrated, detailed description of a 
type of construction now in the market in 
which members formed by shearing and 
stretching the edges of ordinary angles make 
a diagonal brace. Comparison of first costs 
of steel-frame and wooden-frame construc- 
tion for the same building show that the steel 
is 5 per cent higher for material but 8 per 
cent lower for labor, with a net saving of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


Whittemore, E. H. Insulation to prevent 
fuel waste in the home. Gas Age-Record 
61, 319-321 (1928). 

Data are presented to show that suitable 
insulating material such as cork board, 
gypsum in various forms, mineral wool, or 
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vegetable fiber boards, properly installed, 
will reduce heat losses through walls, floors, 
and ceilings by approximately 50 per cent, 
and reduce the amount of radiation required 
in an ordinary six room frame house by 
36.8 per cent, with a corresponding fuel 
saving. The cost of insulation would be 
$350 to $500, while the saving in the initial 
cost of the heating system and in fuel would 
pay for this in five to seven years, with the 
added advantage of increased summer com- 
fort. Figures are given to illustrate details 
of construction for various types of 
insulation. 
LABOR 


The physique of women in industry. J. 

Ind. Hyg. 10, 103-104 (1928). 

In an abstract of Report No. 44, Industrial 
Fatigue (Research Board, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1927, pp. 137) it is shown that the 
optimum load to be handled continuously 
by women is 40 per cent of the body weight, 
and for irregular effort, 50 per cent. The 
disposition of the load is important; if well 
disposed the maximum load for continuous 
work is quoted as fifty pounds, if ill disposed, 
forty pounds. 


von Lélhéffel, Edith. Kérpererziehung und 

Hausarbeit. [Physical Training and 

Housework.] Technik im Haushali 2, 

No. 6 (1928). 

A brief general discussion of the excellent 
opportunities offered by housework for the 
physical development of women. As often 
practiced it entails bad habits of movement 
and posture, a fact which indicates the need 
of training to insure the proper and beneficial 
use of the body in such work. 


LAUNDERING 


Prescott, Samuel C. The power laundry 
as a defender of the public health. Na#. 
Laundry J.99, May, 87-88 (1928). 

The author considers that the public 
laundry must accept the responsibility for 
the removal and destruction of harmful 
bacteria which may be present on the articles 
it accepts for cleaning and that the following 
procedures, listed in order of importance, 
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must be adhered to to insure a wash free 
from disease-producing organisms: (1) In 
the case of white goods maintenance of a 
temperature of 140°F. for at least 10 minutes 
on one of the soap runs, followed by dry 
tumbling at 160° for at least 20 minutes; or 
in the case of articles which will not stand 
high temperatures the use of suitable disin- 
fectant together with soap; (2) using 
separate containers for articles before and 
after washing; (3) maintenance of health and 
cleanliness among employees in ironing, 
folding, and packing operations, or in 
bundling of wet washes; (4) use of clean 
paper and packages for delivery of articles. 


LIGHTING 


Powell, A. L. Sell the customer ideas for 
festive lighting. Elec. Record 43, 560-562 
(1928). 

Many clever suggestions are given for 
using the common “Christmas tree string” 
of small lights on the dinner table and else- 
where with illustrations from photographs. 


A bibliography on illumination. Special 
Libraries Assocn. Information Bull. 5. 
Reprinted for the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, 1927, pp. 38. 

References from technical periodicals, 
association proceedings, and other current 

sources from July 1, 1926 to July 1, 1927. 


REFRIGERATION 
Methods for installing electric refrigeration. 

Elec. Record 43, 567-569 (1928). 

An article written for the benefit of the 
electrical contractor in which the different 
types of refrigeration are discussed from the 
standpoint of installation and operation. 
Complete diagrams are given, 


Household refrigeration school. Ice Refrig- 

eration 74, 254-256 (1928). 

The fundamentals of proper household 
refrigeration were taught to employees of 
ice companies at a school held in Chicago in 
February by the National Association of 
Ice Industries under the direction of Dr. 
Mary E. Pennington. Forty students from 
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fourteen states were thus prepared to do 
better educational and home service work 
for their companies. 


Factors in the management of the ice cooled 
refrigerator in the home. By Ruth 
Jordon. Department of Home Econom- 
ics, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana: 
Bull. 316, June 1927, pp. 32. 

A comprehensive study of household re- 
frigeration, including the cost and size of 
refrigerators used, the types of food kept in 
them, and a laboratory study of efficiency 
and management applicable to household 
use. The conclusions are: (1) that the 
temperature in the food chamber rises rapidly 
when the amount of ice in the ice chamber 
falls below half its capacity; (2) that fre- 
quent opening of the doors, loading the food 
chamber to capacity, and high outside 
temperatures increase ice consumption and 
raise the temperature in the food chamber; 
(3) that in a side icing refrigerator the 
temperature of the shelf may be 8° or more 
higher than that of the milk compartment; 
(4) that this difference has a considerable 
effect on the time in which certain foods 
spoil; (5) that extremely perishable foods 
such as milk and meat should be kept in the 
coldest part of the food compartment. 


Martin, J. W., Jr. The field of dry ice in 
modern refrigeration. Refrigerating Eng. 
15, 33-34, 43 (1928). 

An excellent discussion of the physical 
properties, history, and manufacture of dry 
ice, why it works, and its present and future 
uses. It is considered the modern mobile 
refrigerant, likely to extend its use in the 
ice cream business and the fish, meat, and 
fruit shipping fields. 


Deuvel, Charles O. Effective moisture in 
the refrigerator. Refrigerating Eng. 15, 
89-92 (1928). 

Effective insulation, the important factor 
in a refrigerator, is decreased if its imbedded 
air can circulate or become saturated with 
moisture. Data are presented to show the 
increased cost and decreased efficiency of 
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operating ice and electric refrigerators when 
the insulation has absorbed moisture. Effi- 
cient waterproofing of insulating material 
in cabinets is necessary to prevent deteriora- 
tion, Among methods discussed is a new 
one, adapted to modern quantity production. 
This employs an all-metal cabinet with a 
4-inch air space left between the inner and 
outer side of the insulation into which hot 
asphalt under pressure is forced, hermeti- 
cally sealing the insulation and securing it 
against moisture, as well as other detrimental 
effects, and insuring maintenance of the 
initial thermal conductivity. 


Burton, E. F. Educational and research 
activity in refrigeration. Refrigerating 
Eng. 15, 93-96, 102 (1928). 

Survey of instruction and research in 
refrigerating engineering in schools and 
universities, government agencies, and tech- 
nical and professional societies, with sug- 
gestions for further subjects and projects for 
investigation. 


Grupe, W. F. Mounting insulation in 
refrigerators. Refrigerating Eng. 15, 136, 
141 (1928). 

A discussion of methods of mounting 
insulation to prevent air leakage between 
the food chamber and the air spaces behind, 
which results in bad odors in the box itself, 
and of heat leakage which lowers efficiency 
The author advocates a type of box made of 
five single sheets of cork 2 to 4 inches thick 
cemented together and enclosing an inner 
steel shell; with a door set in a frame in the 
front and containing a single sheet of cork; 
with no material between the inner shell and 
the crock, and no breaks in the specified 
thickness of insulation surrounding the inner 
shell. The box is mounted on an angle-iron 
frame, and the enamelled plates which form 
the outside of the box are slipped under the 
frame and supported and bound by it. 
With such construction it is believed that 
rough handling, the strain of opening the 
door, or the vibration of a mechanical unit 
could not disturb the insulation and that the 
performance of such a box would be good 
enough to justify the housekeeper in using 
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a thermometer mounted on the milk com- 
partment door as a guide in re-icing or 
regulating a mechanical unit. 


Standards for refrigerators. Refrigerating 
Eng. 15, 145-146 (1928). Mathews, F. E. 
Ice Refrigeration 74, 393 (1928). 

Two reports of a conference at the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee head- 
quarters March 30, 1928, called at the 
request of the American Home Economics 
Association and the American Institute of 
Architects and participated in by manu- 
facturers, distributors, and consumers. The 
conference agreed as to the general advantage 
of establishing standards for the efficiency 
of performance of refrigerators and a 
committee was appointed to consider how 
they might be determined. (For another 
report of the conference, see page 493.) 


Form Domestic Refrigerator Bureau. Re- 
Srigerating World 63, March, 17-18 (1928). 
An account of a bureau formed by the 

National Refrigerator Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, comprising 80 per cent of the manu- 
facturers of ice-cooled refrigerators, to 
educate the public to the necessity of 
refrigeration, the importance of insulation, 
and the details of construction which add to 
the efficiency of a refrigerator. New releases 
of an educational nature, and speakers 
qualified to talk on any phase of refrigeration 
will be supplied. 


Average household cost of ice. Siebel Tech. 

Rev. 2, 162 (1928). 

Figures are quoted which show that the 
annual expenditure for ice in wealthy homes 
is $75, in upper class homes $43, and lower 
class homes $29. 


VENTILATION 


Schmidt, H. W. Mechanical ventilation. 
Am. Educ. Digest 47, 250-252 (1928). 
School officials and laymen must be edu- 

cated to appreciate the significance of air 

conditioning in maintaining the health and 
well being of school children. For adequate 
ventilation the following must be considered: 
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the amount and temperature of fresh air; 
movement of air about the body; provision 
for clean air where dirt and dust are evident; 
and a certain percentage of humidity. 
Mechanical ventilation based on these 
principles can be controlled and produces 
better results than window ventilation. ‘‘If 
the desired results are produced at an 
accepted standard of cost, the system is 
cheaper than one that does not meet require- 
ments, no matter how inexpensive.” 


Hallet, E. S. The present status of ozone 
in ventilation. Domestic Eng. 123, April 
21, 24-27, 86-88 (1928). 

Ten years’ use of ozone in air conditioning 
in the public schools and its adoption in 
ventilation systems elsewhere in the city, 
has made St. Louis a leader in the application 
of air washers and ozone methods of ventila- 
tion. In spite of an atmosphere normally 
high in dust and smoke, and a high sulphur 
content in the coal burned, the death rate 
from respiratory diseases is shown to be 
lower than in any other of the twelve largest 
cities, a fact which the author attributes to 
the ventilation systems in use. Details of 
the use of ozone are given which show a 
striking reduction in costs, especially in new 
specially constructed buildings. 


Rosenow, Edward C. The air your patients 
breathe. Hosp. Progress 8, 483-487 
(1927). 

The author presents a practical method 
of humidifying and partially sterilizing the 
air of heated buildings, which is shown to 
produce beneficial results, especially to 
health. Data obtained from use over a 
period of six years show that when it is used 
humidity is not excessive in mild damp 
weather and that a normal range is approxi- 
mated during the heating season even on a 
dry day with an outside temperature of 30° 
below zero. The device is easily installed, 
automatic, requires little or no attention, 
saves fuel, is not unsightly, and is inexpen- 
sive as regards its essential features. Work- 
ing diagrams are given. 

H. R. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


Home Economics Equipment. ‘‘Plant 
and equipment for vocational classes in home 
economics” is the title of a valuable pamph- 
let of 123 pages prepared by Edith M. 
Thomas and Jessie W. Harris under the 
general direction of Adelaide S. Baylor and 
issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education as Bulletin No. 124, home eco- 
nomics series No. 10. It is intended for the 
use of those responsible for determining 
plant and equipment, discusses standards for 
various types of schools and classes, and is 
generously illustrated from photographs and 
plans. 


French Cooking Classes. The advanced 
courses in general and invalid cookery 
organized by the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts and the Scientific 
Society of Alimentary Hygiene are outlined 
in a recent publication of the Society. The 
outlines have been prepared by persons of 
high scientific standing, and the instruction, 
which is given in the practice kitchens main- 
tained by the Society at 16 rue de |’Estra- 
pade, Paris, appears to be of exceptionally 
high grade; it includes nutritive values and 
the theory as well as the practice of food 
preparation. 


Home Economics and the Turkish Govern- 
ment. In discussing the attitude of near- 
eastern governments toward the American 
schools in those countries, a recent bulletin 
of the Near East College Association says 
of the Turkish government, ‘‘The Minister 
of Education is particularly interested in 
the Home Economics Department at the 
Constantinople Woman’s College and has 
expressed the wish that the college might 
open another school in Angora.” 


Educational and Cultural Progress in 
Latin America. The manner and extent in 
which ‘‘progressive” ideas in education have 
invaded Central and South America in spite 
of government centralization and supervision 


of the school systems is told in the May 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union by 
Heloise Brainerd, chief of the division of 
education of the Union. In the same issue 
Dr. John A. Mackay, formerly of Lima, 
points out ‘‘Cultural peaks” in South 
America, among which he includes new ideals 
for women and a new dignity for the primary 
school teacher, besides other matters of 
political, social, and religious significance. 


School Health Programs from Many 
Lands. This is the title of the report of the 
health section of the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, held 
at Toronto, August 8 to 12, 1927. Itisa 
pamphlet of 209 pages published by the 
American Child Health Association and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. 


Health Films. A recent addition to the 
*“‘minute movies” gotten out by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company is “Too 
many pounds,” and for distribution in 
connection with it pamphlets on ‘‘What do 
the scales tell you” and ‘“‘Overweight” 
are recommended as giving sensible, practical 
advice on how to maintain correct weight for 
one’s build and age. 


Sun Suits for Children. The ideas 
described in the JouRNAL oF Home Econom- 
1cs for August, 1927, have been developed 
into a leaflet by Ruth O’Brien, United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, which is pub- 
lished as United States Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet No. 24. Like the earlier 
leaflet on rompers, this one is illustrated 
by charming, clear, and genuinely helpful 
pictures of real children in real garments 
and is attractively printed as well ascarefully 


prepared. 


Adult Education. The helps given by 
college and university extension methods 
to the movement for adult education are 
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listed and discussed by L. R. Alderman, in 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1928, No. 3. 
The various types of courses of instruction, 
reading matter, and other services are listed 
by states, with the subjects enumerated 
under each institution. Home economics 
appears in 26 cases. 


The Educational Exhibit. Development 
in methods and materials used in educational 
exhibits is discussed by Margaret A. Klein of 
the United States Children’s Bureau in The 
Educational Screen for May. 


Funeral Costs. Because the excessive 
expenditures for funerals, particularly by 
low-income groups, are recognized as a 
matter of public concern, an impartial study 
of the burial industry was undertaken by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
under the direction of John C. Gebhart and 
with the cooperation of the industry. The 
findings, summarized in the pamphlet ‘‘The 
Reasons for Present-Day Funeral Costs,” 
show that funeral costs are relatively higher 
among low-income and dependent groups 
than among the well-to-do, and higher in 
large than in small communities. In many 
countries of Europe funeral management is 
regarded as a public utility and subjected to 
control; this has curtailed expenditures 
among the destitute, but has not greatly 
lessened extravagance among the well-to-do. 
High costs in this country are due partly to 
conventional ideas as to the importance of 
display and partly to disorganization and 
waste in the industry, especially to the large 
number of establishments in proportion to 
the volume of business, a situation applying 
to both funeral directors and the manufac- 
turers of burial goods. The study and the 
publicity given to its report are believed to 
have accelerated a corrective movement 
within the industry. 


People Who Live in Hotels. The results 
of study of the population of Seattle hotels 
are discussed by Norman S. Hayner in The 
Survey for May 15; interesting points are 
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the increasing use of hotels by women, the 
reasons given for prefering hotels to apart- 
ments or separate houses, and their popu- 
larity among couples without children. 
References are given to other papers on the 
subject. 


Government Master Specifications. An 
alphabetical index and numerical list of 
specifications promulgated up to January 1, 
1928, has been issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce as Circular of the 
Bureau of Standards, No. 319, third edition. 


Daughters of America. Under this cap- 
tion a new poster has been issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor for the use of those whose 
work is with young girls engaged in earning 
their living. It is made from a painting by 
a well-known artist and shows a great fac- 
tory workroom filled with girls; the windows 
of the room suggest the out-of-doors and 
arouse the question whether such girls have 
reasonable hours, good working conditions, 
and fair pay, so that their leisure time may 
find them free from worry and with sufficient 
energy to make the most of existing oppor- 
tunities for study, wholesome play, and 
good citizenship. The poster, lithographed 
in colors, is 30 by 48 inches in size, and may 
be purchased from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. for 50 cents. 


New Ideas from the Schools. A recent 
clip sheet from the United States Bureau of 
Education includes several items of interest 
to home economics: the nature-study and 
health education camp in which part of the 
work in the Slippery Rock State Normal 
School, Pennsylvania, is regularly carried 
on; the attractive, homelike cottage provided 
by the local D. A. R. chapter and others to 
serve as a clubhouse for the foreign-born 
mothers of school children in Denver, Colo- 
rado; and the Saturday classes held at the 
high school in Barron, Wisconsin, at which 
farm boys and girls who do not go to school 
on other days may have one day of special 
lessons and recreation, including domestic 
science for the girls. 
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ART IN HOME ECONOMICS: A SUPPLEMENTARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The list of books and annotations here presented have been brought together by the bibli- 
ography committee of the Related Art Section of the American Home Economics Association. 
This list is intended to supplement the book, “Art in Home Economics—A Bibliography,” 
which was compiled by Marion E. Clark and published by the University of Chicago Press 
in 1925. The same classification has been followed. Such books dated before 1925 as 
have been included, happened into the list; no attempt has been made to amend the 


original volume. 


Amy P. Morse, chairman 
Bibliography Committee, Related Art Section, 
American Home Economics Association. 


COSTUME DESIGN 


Cuapwick, Line M.: Fashion Drawing and Design. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. $6.00. 

A textbook for costumers and designers of fashions. Illustrations selected to show 
methods of making fashion drawings. 

Hartman, Enmp Atvin: Instructive Costume Design. Pelham, New York: Edward C. 
Bridgman, 1922. $5.00. 

“An authoritative text-book in which the basic rudiments of costume design are 
explained in simple non-technical language.” Concise instructions in the methods of 
teaching the subject. Chapters on theatrical costumes and millinery included. 

WELLs, JANE WARREN: Dress and Look Slender. Scranton, Pa.: Personal Arts Company, 
1924. $2.00. 

Contains principles and valuable suggestions for the costuming of the stout figure. 
Well illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings. 


HISTORY OF COSTUME 


De Patencta, ISABEL: The Regional Costumes of Spain. Voluntad, S. A.: 1926. $12.00. 
Contains brief descriptions of costumes from the different provinces in Spain which 

are most representative of the national dress. Beautifully illustrated with colored 
plates, pen-and-ink sketches, and engravings. 

De Qutncy, T.: Toilette of the Hebrew Lady. Hartford, Connecticut: Edwin V. Mitchell, 
27 Lewis Street, 1926. $.60. 

GRIMBALL, ELIzABETH B. and VELLS, RuEa: Costuming A Play. New York: The Century 
Company, 1925. $3.25. 

Gives specific directions for making historical and other costumes for plays. Valu- 
able material on color and the effect of artificial light upon color. Well illustrated 
with pen-and-ink drawings. 

Harre, Frances H.: The Folk Costume Book. New York: Barnes, A. S. and Company, 1926. 
$6.00. 

Descriptions and colored plates of the most characteristic national costumes of each 
country. Especially valuable for those interested in putting on dances, pageants, or 
plays. Excellent suggestions for obtaining effects with inexpensive materials. 

Hoes, R.: Costumes of the Mistresses of the White House as shown in the U.S. Natural Museum, 
Washington, D. C.: The Author, 1410 20th Street, 1926. $.75. 
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Ketty, Frances M. and Scnwase, Ranpotpn: Historic Costume: A Chronicle of Fashion in 
Western Europe 1490-1790. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1925. $7.50. 
Presents a new method of treating materia! on the costumes of this period; gives the 
general development of costume, carefully described, and the points that differentiate 
one decade from another. Well illustrated with 63 colored plates and over 100 line 
drawings as well as several pages of patterns accurately drawn. 
LEsTER, KATHERINE Morris: Historic Costume. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 
1925. $2.50. 

Brief descriptions of the outstanding historic period costumes from the remote periods 
tothe present day. Well illustrated with plates and pen-and-ink drawings. 

Mackay, Constance D’arcy: Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs. A Practical Working 
Handbook, Holt, 1915. $1.75. 

Contains chapters on the selection and making of costumes for historical plays, folk 
dances, pageants, etc., as well as full descriptions of the materials to be used, the con- 
struction of the garments and the proper use of color for artificial light. Well illus- 
trated with pen-and-ink sketches. 

NarnFA, JOHN ABEL: Costumes of Prelates of the Catholic Church. Baltimore: John Murphy 
Company, 1926. $2.00. 

Concise and detailed descriptions of the vestments of the prelates. A book pri- 

marily for makers of vestments and those interested in the symbolism of the garments. 
Norris, HERBERT: Costume and Fashion. Volume I. The Evolution of European Dress 
through the Earlier Ages. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1924. $7.50. 

Contains accurate and concise descriptions of the costumes of each period. Traces 
the origin and development of the garments and their influence on succeeding styles. 
Welffllustrated with pen-and-ink sketches and colored plates. Excellent for reference. 

Norris, HERBERT: Costume and Fashion. Vol. II, 1066-1485. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1927. $7.50. 

Contains,accurate and concise descriptions of the costumes of each period. Traces 
the origin and development.of the garments and their influence on succeeding styles. 
Well illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches and colored plates. Excellent for reference. 

NorTsrupP, BELLE, and GREEN, A. L.: Short Descriptions of Historic Fashions. New York: 
Teachers College, 1925. $1.50. 
SacE, Extzapetu: A Study of Costume. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1926. $2.00. 

Asurvey of fashions from the Egyptian period to the twentieth century with accurate 
descriptions of each. Material well organized and concisely stated. Well illustrated 
with plates and drawings. Includes‘patterns of the outstanding period costumes. 

Tr1xE, Max: Oriental Costumes. New York: Brentano’s, 1922. $20.00. 

Describes the costumes of countries bordering the southern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, Arabic, the Balkans, Cashmere, Tibet, China, and Japan. Comprises 128 
colored plates with a brief description of each. 


HISTORY OF FURNITURE 


CorneEtivs,Cua «sO. Early American Furniture. New York: Century Company, 1926. 
$4.00. 

A comprehensive history of American furniture styles from earliest times to the 
Victorian era by the curator in the department of Decorative Art, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. 

Encyclopedia of English Furniture, edited by OttvER Brackett. New York: Robert M. 
McBride, 1927. $15.00. 

A pictorial review of English furniture from Gothic times to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Covers everything from Bible boxes to doll’s houses. 310 plates. 
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Encyclopedia of Furniture. Compiled under the general direction of HERMANN SCHMITZ. 
New York: Robert M. McBride, 1926. $15.00. 

An outline history of furniture design from the earliest historic times to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, with 320 plates. 

Hatsey, R. T. H. and Tower, E.: Homes of Our Ancestors. New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 1926. $15.00. 

The homes of our ancestors as shown in the American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in N. Y. from the beginnings of New England through the early days 
of the Republic. Illustrated with many lovely plates. 

Haywarp, C. H.: English Furniture at a Glance. New York: Putnam Publishing Com- 
pany, 1925. $2.50. 

A simple review in pictures of English rooms and their decoration from the 11th to 
the 19th century. 

Hottoway, E. S.: Practical Book of Learning Decoration and Furniture. Philadelphia; 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1926. $4.50. 
One of four volumes forming the Practical Library of decoration and furniture. 
Locxwoop, SARAH M.: Antiques. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1925. 
$3.50. 

Mrs. Lockwood skims very lightly over the broad subject of early American furni- 
ture from 1620 to 1850, with a glance at glass, silver, and hardware, arranging her 
material alphabetically. 

MAILiarRD, Exiza: Old French Furniture and Its Surroundings. Translated by PERCIVAL 
Maclver. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1925. $7.50. 

Covers the period from 1610 to 1815. 

Payson, WiLtraAM Farquuar: Mahogany: Antique and Modern. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1926. $15.00. 

250 photographic reproductions of antique and modern mahogany furniture. Ac- 
companying articles on the wood and its uses by 8 different men, each eminent in his 
field. 

PeRcIvAL MacivER: The Walnut Collector. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1927. $3.00. 
A guide to the collection of walnut furniture—a recent addition to the Collector Series. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Carrick, ALICE VAN L.: The Next-to-Nothing House. Boston: Little Brown & Co, 1927 
(reprinted) $2.50. 

The author, a collector of old-time furnishings, lives in a cottage where Daniel 
Webster lodged and Wellesley’s founder was born. Possessed of small means but 
much taste and knowledge, she has made her home a gem and here, with gay enthu- 
siasm, she describes her treasures. 

Exser.ein, H. D. anp McCiure, Aspott: The Practical Book of American Antiques. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1927. $8.50. 

Exclusive of furniture. Revised and with a new supplement. Chapter on early lace 
by M. F. Bainbridgefand one on Sandwich glass by L. W. Williams. In 1916 this book 
was copyrighted under the title of ‘‘Practical Book of American Arts and Craft.” 

Fates, WINNIFRED: A Simple Course in Home Decorating. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1927. $5.00. 

A new edition. Comprehensive, including chapters on historical periods in furniture 
‘and also practical helps in decorating and furnishing. 

Gitman, RoGER: Great Styles of Interior Architecture. New York: Harpers, 1924. $7.50 
The Great Renaissance secular styles together with their furniture and textiles. 

Numerous*half tonéplates. An analysis of the human aims of each style and its under- 

lying principles of design. 
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Hicks, A.M. Everyday Art. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1925. $3.00. 
In an easy rather popular style, the author discusses art, first as applied to clothes, 
hair dressing, houses, and gardens, later endeavoring to show how the development of 
personal artistic quality aids in the interpretation and enrichment of life. 
House Beautiful Furnishings Annual of 1926. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Company, $2.00. 

The House Beautiful Furnishing Annuals are published year by year with the aim of 
keeping them standard in the field. In the 1926 book there is an introductory chapter 
by Fiske Kimball. The other chapters are contributed by decorators and associated 
practitioners, and the book as a whole is distinctly practical 

Hunter, Georce Letanp: The Practical Book of Tapestries. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipp- 
incott Company, 1925. $10.00. 

The history of tapestry making from its most primitive forms to the present is 
beautifully illustrated with 8 plates in color, and 220 in double tone. A companion 
volume to “Decorative Furniture.” 

Lucxtesn, M.: Portable Lamps, Their Design and Use. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1924. $2.00. 

A monograph on the design and use of the portable lamp, largely of course, in resi- 
dences; discussion of color values, of shades, of pedestals and other features of interest 
to the average home owner. This book is not technical. 

Lucxresn, M.: Lighting Fixtures and Lighting Effects. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1925. 
$4.00. 

A discussion of the possibilities contained in light and lighting effects as a medium 
of art expression. There is included a brief summary of historic development of 
esthetic lighting. 

Marttuews, Mary L.: The House and Its Care. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1926. $1.50. 

Excellent high school text. 

McCLELLAND, Nancy: The Practical Book of Decorative Wall Treatments. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1926. $10.00. 

Offering some rather elaborate suggestions, this book is suited for practical use of 
people of considerable wealth. But from its many attractive illustrations and from its 
suggestive text, many simple ideas and excellent basic principles may be drawn. 

Nuttinc, Wattace: The Clock Book. Framingham, Mass.: Old American Company, 
1924. $5.00. 

A description of foreign and American clocks, profusely illustrated. 

Seat, Erner D.: House of Simplicity. New York: Century Company, 1926. $3.00. 

A gay, alluring book giving modern replicas of the furnishing modes of our colonial 
ancesters, as well as other interiors. 

Taytor, Lucy D.: Your Home Beautiful. New York: Doran Company, 1925, $3.50. 

The principles underlying the satisfactory and harmonious arrangement and decora- 
tion of rooms are discussed here, with suggestions as to the best effects to be obtained 
in the use of color and line in wall and floor coverings, draperies, and other features. 
Useful, practical and well illustrated. 

Trecenza, R. R.: Decoration and Furnishing of Homes. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 1924. $2.50. 

Study material and accompanying manual in loose leaf form. This folio offers many 
possibilities for design study in the class room. 

House and Garden’s Book of Interiors, edited by R. L. Wright and M. McElroy. Greenwich, 
Conn.: Condé Nast Press, 1926. $5.00. 

Contains 700 illustrations of halls, living rooms, libraries, dining rooms, and other 
rooms, with color schemes, There is an outline of period furniture and some practical 
suggestions for making and use of accessories. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


ATKINSON, RoBERT and BAGENAL, Hope: Theory and Elements of Architecture. Vol. I, 
Part I, The Simpler Elements. New York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1927. 
$10.00. 

The first of aseries. To follow: Vol. I, Part II, The Orders; Vol. II, The Develop- 
ment of Planning; Vol. III, The Planning of Modern Building Types. 

Bonta, Epwin: Small House Primer. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1925. $2.50. 

Many became familiar with the content of this book through the pages of House 
Beautiful. The illustrations are expressive little thumbnail sketches and a few repro- 
ductions of photographs. The book emphasizes principles. 

Chicago Tribune Book of Homes. 1927. $1.00. 

Containing plans submitted in a competition conducted by the Home Builders 
Department of the Chicago Tribune. 

CRANE, CAROLINE B.: Every Man’s House. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1925. 
$2.00. 

An informing, busy little book; the result of a house building experience in the 
Kalamazoo 1924 Better Homes Demonstration. 

EBERLEIN, H. D. and RAMSDELL, R. W.: The Farmsteads and the Smaller Manors of France. 
With an introduction by Le1cu Frencn. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1927. $15.00. 

Telling of various types of small houses in France, particularly suited toour climate. 

FiaGc, Ernest: Small Houses. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1922. $15.00. 

Plans, elevations and reading matter prepared with care and consistency. 

HusseEtt, Lucy E.: The Book of Little Houses. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 
1927. $3.00. 

A delightfully worth while little book by the assistant editor of Garden and Home 
Builder. 

Jackson, JosepnH F. A.: American Colonial Architecture. Philadelphia: McKay, 1924. 
$2.00. 

A concise account of the origins of colonial architecture and the conditions out of 
which it was developed. 

Jackson, Josep A.: Development of American Architecture. Philadelphia: McKay, 1926. 
$2.50. 

Though an independent work this book may be considered a continuation of the 
author’s of “American Colonial Architecture.” 

Latsrop, ExtsE: Historic Houses of Early America. New York: Robert M. McBride, 1927. 
$10.00. 

Considers, sectionally, hundreds of houses, from humble cabins to magnificent 
Georgian mansions that have stirring or otherwise interesting moments in the 
building of our nation. 

The House Beautiful Building Annual of 1926. Edited by Cuartes G. Lorinc. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Company, 1925. $2.00. 

Meap, Marcia: Homes of Character. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1926. $3.50. 

A popular and authoritative account of the various architectural styles of today. 
Well illustrated and written. 

Newcoms, Rexrorp: The Spanish House for America, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1927. $3.50. 

Good text and illustrations of Spanish architecture and furnishing. 

Power, Erne B.: The Smaller American House. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1927. $3.00. 

Pictures and plans with brief descriptions. By the editor of The House Beautiful. 
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Smons, and LapHam, SamMvuEL: Early American Architecture, Charleston, North 
Carolina. New York: Press of American Institute of Architects, 1927. $20.00. 
The first of a series to be published by American Institute of Architects. 
TALLMADGE, THomas E.: The Story of Architecture in America. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1927. $3.50. 

Consecutive history of architecture in America, commencing with our ‘earliest 
settlements and carrying us down through many beautiful and some hideous periods 
to the skyscraper of today. 

White Pine Architectural Monographs. Edited by Russert F. Watteweap. New York: 
150 East 61st Street. 
First published in 1915 by the White Pine Bureau, St. Paul, Minnesota. Present 


subscription $2.00 a year. 
ART PRINCIPLES AND APPRECIATION 


Batt, KATHERINE M.: Decorative Motives of Oriental Art. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1927. $15.00. 

The author covers the whole ground of mythology and folk lore in her interpretation 
of the motives that enrich the art of the Orient. 

Best-Mavucarp, Apotro: Creative Design. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1926. $2.50. 

A creative method of teaching decorative motifs, borders, and all-over patterns 
based on primitive symbolic forms. 

Boas, BELLE: Artin the School. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1926. $5.00. 

Full to the covers of definite suggestions and inspiration in primary and secondary 
school teaching. 

Butiey, MARGARET: Pictures and Painting. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1926. 
$3.00. 

A history of the art of painting and a most suggestive exposition of the meaning 
and purpose of Art. 

CHENEY, SHELDON: A Primer of Modern Art. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1924. $6.00. 

The theory and evolution of modern art as well as a survey and critical analysis of 
modern painting and sculpture are presented in this lively, popular and frequently 
controversial study. 

Cox, GrorceE J.: Art, For Amateurs and Students. New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, 1926. $5.00. 

The first half discusses the essentials of design and aesthetics. The second part 
consists of plates and an accompanying keen analysis of the good and bad points of 
each illustration. 

GarpNER, HELEN: Art Through the Ages. New York: Harcourt, Bruce Company, 1925 
$4.00. 

A history of architecture, sculpture and painting. Each era is studied as a unit of 
culture and a brief summary at the end of each presents the aesthetic significance of 
the period. There is also a study of the works of master craftsmen, jewelers, cabinet 
makers, etc. 

MAGONIGLE, HaRoLtD VAN Buren: The Nature, Practice and History of Art. New York, 
Scribners, 1924. $2.50. 

Part 1 is an introduction to the theory and technique of art; part 2 a condensed 
summary of the history of art from earliest times to the present with emphasis on the 
classic and Renaissance. 

TANNABILL, SALLY B.: P’s and Q’s. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1923. $4.00. 
Offers a fine method of teaching the art of creative lettering and block printing. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Institute of Cooperation. The 
program at the annual summer session to be 
held at the University of California, July 9 
to August 4, will include several courses for 
students conducted by leaders in the field. 
Among them are one on cooperative market- 
ing in agriculture which is designed especially 
for teachers of agricultural vocational edu- 
cation, and a conference course on methods 
and problems of cooperation. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from Charles W. Hol- 
man, Secretary, American [Institute of 
Cooperation, 1731 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Social Hygiene Institute. The American 
Social Hygiene Association has organized an 
institute to be held at Chatauqua, New York, 
July 9 to August 18 with Dr. T. W. Gallo- 
way, Newell W. Edson, and Mrs. Margaret 
Wells Wood as faculty. New York Uni- 
versity will give credit for the course on sex 
education and for another on special prob- 
lems in social hygiene. Besides these there 
will be two ten-session series of lecture-dis- 
cussions on interpreting the family to chil- 
dren and on parenthood and the training of 
children, and public forum lectures by visit- 
ing speakers of authority in this field. Full 
information may be obtained from the 
Association at 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

National Academy of Science. Among 
the nine new members elected to the Acad- 
emy at its April meeting are Dr. Philip 
Anderson Shaffer of the Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School, St. Louis, well 
known for his work in metabolism, and two 
California psychologists, Dr. George Mal- 
colm Stratton and Dr. Lewis Madison Ter- 
man. Dr. George K. Burgess of the United 
States Bureau of Standards was elected 
chairman of the National Research Council. 

International Congress of the Popular 
Arts. The Congress, to be held in Prague 
October 7 to 13, was organized under the 
auspices of the Institute of Intellectual 


Cooperation, and is to include five sections; 
history, methodology, and general consid- 
erations; the plastic and decorative arts in 
wood, metal, ceramics, glass, and similar 
materials; the plastic and decorative arts in 
textiles, including such materials as basket- 
work and paper-work; song and instru- 
mental music; dance and dramatic repre- 
sentations. Correspondence regarding the 
general organization of the Congress should 
be addressed to the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee, 2 rue de Montpensier, Paris, 
France; that regarding local arrangements to 
the Secretariat of the Reception Committee, 
Narodni Museum, Vacslavske Nam, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Parents Exposition. Considerable press 
attention was given to this exposition, held 
in New York April 21 to 28 and said to be 
the first of its kind. The main theme was 
the part of parents in the welfare of the child 
from prenatal life to maturity, and the ex- 
hibits covered a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding educational institutions, appliances 
and methods, ways of maintaining health. 
A novelty was the model of a house, one 
half of which was built in accordance with 
the recommendations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the other half illustrat- 
ing inflammable materials and dangerous 
arrangements. 

Margarine Institute. At the ninth annual 
convention of the Institute of Margarine 
Manufacturers, held in Washington, May 10 
and 11, home economics was represented on 
the program by Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of 
the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Rug Design Competition. In reporting 
on the award of prizes offered by the Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills and sponsored by the 
Art Alliance of America, the Alliance says, 
‘‘The note was consistently modern, but 
tended towards conservatism. Few of the 
bizarre and freakish patterns appeared, 
which have passed as modern in this coun- 
try, rather the modern note was achieved by 
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giving a personal interpretation to natural 
and geometric forms.” 

Smallpox in 1927. For the fifth year in 
succession the United States reported more 
smallpox cases, 38,498 in all, than any other 
country except India. Tabulations by the 
American Association for Medical Progress 
also indicate an increase over the United 
States figures for 1926. New England as a 
whole made a good record, reporting only 
8 cases; the largest numbers came from In- 
diana (4809), Georgia (1853), Washington 
(1806), Kentucky (1763), and North Caro- 
lina (1702). The mild type of the disease 
prevailed, there being only 135 deaths. 
Among cases for which complete records 
were available, only 7 per cent had ever been 
vaccinated, and only 5 per cent had been 
vaccinated seven or more years previously. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Associaticn. 
The meeting in Birmingham, March 29 to 
31, had a large attendance. At the dinner 
Thursday night Henrietta Thompson acted 
as toastmaster and the speakers on the 
topic, ‘‘What the women of the state need 
from home economics,”’ were Mrs. H. M. 
Gossmen, district chairman of the Alabama 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. J. T. 
High, of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; and Mrs. James W. Dupuy, 
president of the Alabama Parent-Teacher 
Association. Ruth O’Brien of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, and Ivol Spafford, 
state supervisor, who has been on leave for 
the past year for work with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, also spoke. 

Louise Glanton, chairman of membership, 
announced that there were 70 members 
and 11 affiliated student clubs as compared 
with 58 members and 4 clubs last year. 

At the general session following, Ruth 
O’Brien described the work of the Bureau of 
Home Economics in textiles and clothing, 
including children’s garments. Harriet 
Goldstein, of the University of Minnesota, 
illustrating her talk with a wealth of beautiful 
materials and pictures gathered in her recent 
trip around the world, gave suggestions for 
relating art to the various phases of home 
economics. 
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The round table discussion Saturday 
morning was on ‘Trends in home economics 
in Alabama high schools.” Speakers in- 
cluded Josephine Eddy, Alabama College; 
Dr. John R. McLure, University of Ala- 
bama; and Dr. B. R. Showalter, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Student club resentatives from Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, University of Ala- 
bama, Alabama College, Womans College, 
and Judson College made brief reports and 
formed a permanent group organization 
with Anne Fitzgibbon, Alabama College, as 
advisor. 

At the business meeting which followed, 
Allene Bell reported on the state clothing 
contest, annually sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation; Agnes Ellen Harris spoke for the leg- 
islative committee for the Capper-Ketcham 
and George-Reed bills, and it was reported 
that the state quota for the Ellen H. Rich- 
ards fund was almost complete. The offi- 
cers were re-elected. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas. The third an- 
nual university interscholastic high school 
meet was held in Fayetteville, April 20 and 
21, with home economics contests in both 
foods and clothing. Prizes were a silver 
loving cup and plate, and a gold and a silver 
medal. These contests stimulate the girls 
to greater effort and give them a broader 
outlook on home economics work. 

At the opening of the semester in Septem- 
ber, the girls who were to live in the home 
management house were welcomed into 
their new home with a memorable house 
warming given by the faculty of the home 
economics department. The evening’s pro- 
gram centered about the ‘“‘laying of the 
hearth fires,” an impressive ceremony which 
took place in the spacious homelike living 
room of the home management house. The 
head of the home economics department 
spoke a few appropriate words of welcome. 
One thought was that “homes are built on 
hopes, dreams, love, and companionship. 
They are the results of years of planning for 
a united companionship. A practice home 
is built on an academic requirement and can 
never be a real home; but it can be a place 
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where young women can secure skills, atti- 
tudes, habits, and desires which they can 
transfer later to their own homes.” 

A large basket, containing pine wood 
wrapped in tissue paper was passed; each 
student took a fagot and, placing it on the 
fire, made a wish for the house. The care- 
fully laid fire was then started by the head 
of the department. The general trend of 
the wishes was that all might be happy in 
the home and cooperate together in making 
it as nearly as possible an ideal home. 
Refreshments were then served, and were 
eaten around the glowing fire in the gentle 
candle light. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Magnolia. The home economics club for 
the past three months has been emphasizing 
home economics vocations, by means of a 
detailed study of vocations and careers for 
women, correspondence with various busi- 
ness and professional women, and talks by 
home economists. 

The class in interior decoration, after 
visiting several homes in Magnolia, was 
asked to rearrange the furnishings in one of 
the living rooms. 

Arkansas PolytechnicCollege. The home 
economics club has found selling popcorn 
at the basketball games a pleasant and prof- 
itable money-making scheme. An old- 
fashioned quilting party is also being planned 
to raise funds. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Econcmics Asscciaticn. 
The program of work adopted by the state 
council at the meeting in April gives the 
following aims: to publish a bulletin on 
health education, to work toward increased 
membership and subscriptions to the Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics, to foster the home 
economics major in high schools, and to 
cooperate with the state superintendent of 
nurses in adapting high school courses to the 
needs of prospective nurses. 

Bay Section. Dr. Lucile Johnson of the 
University of California was married to 
Paul Williamson, May 19. 

Northern Section. For three months the 
girls of the homemaking classes in the Sac- 
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ramento High School had as their project 
the planning, decorating, and furnishing of 
a bungalow which was displayed during 
Better Homes Week. 

Esther Hahn, of Ames, Iowa, will succeed 
Hazel Garber, instructor in the clothing 
department of Chico State Teachers College, 
who has resigned her position and is to be 
married to Glenn Maxwell of Shoshone, 
Idaho. 

Southern Section. The section was hon- 
ored by a visit from Dean Milam of Oregon 
Agricultural College on April 21. Dean 
Milam related experiences during her two 
years in Peking, China, and told of the 
splendid results obtained through the home 
economics scholarships awarded to Chinese 
girls. 

High School Home Economics Major. 
In October, 1927, the California State 
Board of Education made certain changes 
in the requirements for high school graduation 
enabling a student to select some one of the 
special subjects, including home economics, 
as the second major required in addition to 
the English major for graduation from high 
school. 


CANADA 


Ontario. The home economics cause in 
Canada and especially in Ontario suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Jean Clarke Bard- 
ley on March 14. Miss Bradley was a 
member of the faculty of Macdonald In- 
stitute, Guelph. A conscientious and thor- 
ough instructor, possessing an unusually 
attractive personality, she had attained a 
degree of skill in her profession which is 
reached by few. Not only those who have 
been students under her guidance, but her 
associates in home economics work and her 
very many friends will miss the inspiration 
of her charm of manner, her willing and 
efficient cooperation, and her unfailing 
friendship. 

Nova Scotia Home Economics Association. 
For the February meeting the Association 
was entertained at Acadia University, and 
Alice L. Edwards, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, was 
the principal speaker. At this time formal 
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steps were taken for affiliation with the 
American Home Economics Association, 
which has since been completed. 

Acadia University. The Home Econom- 
ics Club has affiliated with the Nova Scotia 
Home Economics Association. At its May 
meeting it gave a dinner in honor of the 
graduating class at the University. Dr. F. 
W. Patterson, president of the University, 
Dr. DeWolfe, former principal of Acadia 
Ladies’ Seminary, Frances MacNally, head 
of the school of household science, and Mar- 
jorie Bell, retiring president of the club, were 
the speakers. 

Nova Scotia Agricultural College. Helen 
MacDougal, superintendent of women’s 
institutes and president of the Nova Scotia 
Home Economics Association, has conducted 
two unusually successful short courses in 
home economics at the Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural College, Truro, during the months of 
January and March. 


COLORADO 


Vocational Education Conference. The 
eleventh annual conference arranged by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education was 
held in Denver, April 30 to May 4. The 
vocational homemaking departments of the 
following states were represented: New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. Most 
of the sessions were devoted to round table 
discussion. A few of the outstanding speak- 
ers were Mrs. Kate Kinyon, on the influence 
of the Denver survey course of study; Emily 
Griffith, of the Opportunity School, on 
“How we can help the girl in industry”; 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, supervisor of 
vocational homemaking, Arizona, on the 
phases of child training that should be in- 
cluded in a high school homemaking course; 
and Maude Williamson, teacher-trainer, 
Colorado Agricultural College, on ‘‘Teach- 
ing by the problem-solving method.” 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford. The home economics teachers 
of the three high schools of the city co- 
operated in a joint exhibition of the work of 
their department. An electric kitchen, 
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fully equipped with up-to-date electrical 
appliances, and a breakfast nook were made 
possible through the courtesy of the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company and G. Fox 
and Company. Electric sewing machines 
supplied by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company were operated by high school 
students. 

Some three years ago, the home economics 
workers in Hartford who were particularly 
interested in home economics from the food 
side, whether as teachers, dietitians, or 
lunch room managers, decided to meet once 
a month for the sake of fellowship. Usually 
at these meetings there is a speaker, and 
always a good time. There are fifty-three 
names on the list and the attendance of these 
meetings averages about thirty. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Officers and members of the 
recently formed student club of George 
Washington University were guests of the 
Association at an informal tea on April 21. 

Lucile W. Reynolds and Mildred Porter, 
of the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, who are engaged in a study of re- 
frigeration as it relates to household use, 
spoke before the homemakers section in 
April. The May meeting of this section was 
devoted to a discussion of home economics 
problems by the members. 

At the April meeting of the textile and 
clothing section, held in the Textile Building 
of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
Dr. E. M. Schenke, research associate of the 
bureau, spoke on ‘‘A better knowledge of 
hosiery and underwear.”” Dr. Ernest Morse, 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, New York 
City, discussed the cotton textile industry at 
the May meeting. 

Members of the child study section visited 
the nursery school of the Washington Child 
Research Center on May 12. 

Clyde B. Schuman, nutrition specialist of 
the American Red Cross, presided at a 
dinner of the food and nutrition section on 
May 31, when the menu consisted of foods 
from six or more foreign countries. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, students in the Ameri- 
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canization School explained and illustrated 
the use and preparation of foods of their 
countries. 

Gallaudet College. The playlet entitled 
“Campus Modes,” given by the art and 
clothing students of Gallaudet College for 
deaf mutes under the direction of Miss 
Thompson, instructor, was a delightful 
presentation of the work of these classes. 
In order to hold interest throughout the 
showing a little plot of four scenes was 
cleverly worked out to allow the showing of 
everything from street dresses to evening 
gowns, the wearer in each instance turning 
completely around on the stage and yet not 
making the showing of the gown obtrusive. 
Between the scenes manikins walked across 
the stage displaying the various gowns not 
used during the acts. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Associaticn. 
At the annual! meeting in Miami, April 20 
and 21, the Lower East Coast Section was 
hostess to Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, who addressed 
the group on “Some newer developments in 
home economics.” Other discussions dealt 
with nutrition work with children, student 
clubs, extension work in home economics, 
newer methods of teaching home economics, 
care and development of children, and the 
junior high school course of study. 

In outlining a program for the coming year, 
the association decided to complete the 
organization of district associations in the 
state, continue the work of the committee 
on the state high school course of study, and 
appoint a committee to work with the state 
department in standardizing the high school 
home economics departments. Dr. Jennie 
Tilt was elected president, and Grace Bur- 
well, secretary-treasurer. 

Florida State College for Women. Dr. 
Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, visited the school of home 
economics on her return from the state 
Association meeting in Miami. 

The home economics department is very 
proud of its new $23,000 home designed to 
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accomodate five students, one resident in- 
structor, and one or two house guests. 

Miami. Mrs. Edith Holmes has just 
completed an intensive course for teachers 
of mothercraft classes. Many of these 
women will go out into the state next year to 
instruct classes of mothers in the care and 
development of children. 

Extension Service. The annual short 
course for club girls who have done outstand- 
ing work in their counties will be held 
at Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, June 1 to 8. Courses given during 
the week will include swimming, gardening, 
poultry, food conservation, nutrition, home 
improvement, clothing, personal hygiene, 
and training for demonstration teams. A 
representative from the Department of 
Agriculture will address the group. 

The first short course for negroes held in 
Florida was given to negro 4-H Club boys 
and girls at the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee, April 25 
and 26, with A. A. Turner, local district agent 
for negro extension work in charge of the 
program. 

A state council scholarship fund has been 
established by the federation of county 
councils of junior home demonstration 
clubs, carrying with it a provision whereby 
a girl may earn her room and board in the 
Florida State College for Women at Talla- 
hassee, and $200 in cash for other college 
expenses. 

Home demonstration girls clubs of Lake 
County have raised a scholarship of $250 
to be awarded to the highest scoring club 
girl of the county. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Econemics Associaticn. 
The ninth annual meeting was held in 
Atlanta April 13 and 14. Visiting speakers 
included Mrs. W. B. Prior Smith, president 
of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, the Hon. 
Hoke Smith, Dr. Carl Happert of the Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, and Jessie 
Harris, of the University of Tennessee. 
Visits were arranged through a local depart- 
ment store and to home economics depart- 
ments in county and city schools. 
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IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
Northern District. The annual meeting 
held in Moscow, February 25, was attended 
by a large number of homemakers, teachers, 
and extension workers. Following the 
business session, excellent reports were given 
by representatives of high school clubs in 
Sandpoint, Moscow, and Coeur d’Alene, 
and of the student club at the University of 
Idaho. In the evening the annual banquet 
of the Moscow Home Economics Club was 
held with over one hundred in attendance. 
The program was centered around the sub- 
ject, “Mile stones in home economics.” 

Southwestern District. The annual meet- 
ing was held at Boise, March 24. The 
business meeting was followed by reports 
from representatives of high school clubs 
in Gooding, Jerome, and Boise. Interesting 
features of the day were a get-acquainted 
luncheon and the excellent clothing exhibits 
from the schools of the district. 

Southeastern District. The annual meet- 
ing was held March 31, in Pocatello. There 
were interesting speakers at the morning and 
afternoon sessions, and a short business 
meeting with reports from student clubs in 
the high schools of Burley, Lewisville, Poca- 
tello, Sugar City, and the Southern Branch 
of the University of Idaho. This last club 
served tea in the dining room of the home 
economics department. The following state 
officers were elected: state councilor, Marion 
Hepworth; secretary-treasurer, Millie Mc- 
Coy. 

University of Idaho. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club has seven fifty-dollar scholar- 
ship loans, open to juniors and seniors in the 
department. Money is raised by the annual 
co-ed prom which is sponsored by the club. 
Zeta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron has 
three scholarships supported each year by 
the sale of arm bands at the homecoming 
game. 

Florence Fallgatter, federal agent of home 
economics from Washington, visited the 
home economics department from January 
20 to 24. 

Elizabeth Johnson, in charge of art work 
in the home economics department, is to 
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spend the summer travelling in Europe. 
She will attend the International Art Con- 
ference at Prague. 

Vocational Education. Over 150 women 
have availed themselves of the opportunity 
of studying problems in homemaking in the 
adult classes established at Boise, Malad, 
and Coeur d’Alene under the direction of the 
department of vocational education. The 
classes are organized on the short unit basis 
and deal with problems suggested by the 
women, 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. The department 
of home economics took part in the well 
equipped home exhibit given by the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in cooperation 
with manufacturers of household equipment, 
in Chicago, May 14 to 18. Mrs. Ethel 
Martin showed adequate diets worked out 
on a minimum cost basis. Mrs. Mary Koll 
Heiner demonstrated time and labor saving 
equipment of the small non-electrical type, 
such as knives, graters, brushes, and brooms. 

Marion E. Clark has this spring given a 
series of lectures on interior decoration be- 
fore a group of women employees of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 

The Undergraduate Home Economics 
Club has had a number of interesting speak- 
ers at open meetings this year, among them 
Lita Bane, president of the American Home 
Economics Association, for the meeting of 
March 10. 

The department is cooperating with the 
purchasing agent of the university in testing 
nine brands of sheets to determine how they 
stand up under laundering. The testing is 
being done by Charlotte E. Carpenter, a 
graduate student in textiles and clothing on 
leave of absence from Colorado State College. 

Lewis Institute. In place of the usual 
open house held by the home economics 
department, the department this year put 
on a program for one of the general assembly 
periods which featured phases of the work in 
child care, clothing, and nutrition. 

Miss Place of the Infant Welfare Society 
spoke at the May meeting of the Home 
Economics Club. 
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INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Associaticn. 
The main objective of the spring meeting at 
Fort Wayne, April 13 and 14, was to start a 
plan for the revision of the state high school 
course of study in home economics, to be 
carried on by the entire group of home eco- 
nomics workers in Indiana. The associa- 
tion has been fortunate in securing as ad- 
viser for this work, Mrs. Annie Robertson 
Dyer, formerly research associate in the 
household arts department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. At the 
request of Mrs. Dyer the following com- 
mittees and chairmen were appointed by 
the Association: directing committee, Mary 
Beeman, chairman; committee on study of 
high school girls, Geraldine Hadley; com- 
mittee on school working conditions, Emma 
Kline; committee on study of home activi- 
ties, Ada Hillier. Everyone present had the 
opportunity to select the committee to 
which she could make a contribution. 

Indiana University. The project of the 
home economics club this year is buying an 
electric dish washing machine for the prac- 
tice house. Contributions are also being 
sent to the Ellen H. Richards Fund and 
the Constantinople Woman’s College. 

Purdue University. On the week-end of 
March 30, two groups of senior girls went 
on their annual inspection trips. The 
seniors majoring in institutional manage- 
ment, accompanied by Professor Edith 
Gamble, went to Chicago, where they visited 
the Albert Pick Equipment House; the John 
Sexton wholesale grocery; the wholesale 
produce market; the kitchen of Child’s 
House of the Men’s Commons, the Graduate 
Club, and Ida Noyes Hall of the University 
of Chicago; the kitchens and dining rooms of 
the Palmer House; and the Chicago School 
of Arts and Sciences. The class in child 
welfare, accompanied by Professor Laura 
Partch, went to Indianapolis, where they 
visited a baby clinic, the juvenile court, the 
Theodore Potter Open Air School, and the 
Riley Hospital. 

Meeting of College and Normal School 
Staffs. The annual meeting of the organi- 
zation composed of the heads of departments 
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and teaching staffs in home economics in 
Indiana colleges and normal schools was 
held in Indianapolis on March 31. This 
group was organized in 1927 to bring about 
a more sympathetic understanding and a 
closer cooperation among the twenty-six 
schools represented, and to make plans for 
the standardization of courses offered, par- 
ticularly for the first two years’ work, with 
a view to simplifying the transfer of credits 
from one institution to another. This 
group is also beginning a systematic study of 
some of the problems of curricula and of 
methods which are common to the various 
schools. The topics discussed were: place- 
ment tests and sectioning on the basis of the 
ability of students, required science in de- 
partments of home economics, and the find- 
ings of the survey of home experiences of 
home economics students being conducted 
by Mary Beeman, state’ supervisor of home 
economics. 

Evansville." The home economics club 
of the Benjamin Bosse High School has 
planned a series of meetings with discussions 
on the subject, ‘‘What makes a girl attrac- 
tive?” Her appearance, friends, books, 
amusements, hobby, home life, religious life, 
and personality will be considered. 


IOWA 


State Board of Education. Josephine 
McMullen, recently a teacher at Cherokee, 
assumed the duties of home economics 
supervisor for Iowa in April, succeeding 
Fern Stover, who resigned to accept a posi- 
ition in the Moosehart School, Moosehart, 
Illinois. 

Iowa State College. Work will begin 
shortly on the sixth large structure in the 
small city of women’s halls on the campus. 

This year for the third time the interior 
house design classes, in applied art and the 
household equipment classes, with the co- 
operation of Ames merchants, furnished 
and equipped the Better Homes House. 
The young people of the city actively assisted 
in this project. The high school girls, under 
student teachers in the home economics 
education department, furnished the girl’s 
room. A committee selected by the Boy 
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Scouts conferred with college students in 
applied art about furnishing the boy’s room 
from a boy’s standpoint. Another bedroom 
was furnished with old furniture done over; 
and the hooked rugs, table, and dresser 
cover, wall hangings, and accessories were 
made in college classes. The Boy Scouts 
and Campfire Girls planted trees about the 
house according to landscape plans. High 
school girls and boys were entertained at the 
house by two of the local women’s clubs and 
the 100 Campfire Girls entertained the 400 
4H Club girls there. The applied art 
committee, representative women of the 
city, and college girls acted as hostesses 
throughout the week to hundreds of visitors. 
In addition to the Ames Better Homes 
House, the Ellen H. Richards home manage- 
ment house, and the interior house design 
laboratory, arranged and furnished as an 
apartment of four rooms, were on exhibition. 
Health, child care, spiritual and intellectual 
growth, the wise use of leisure, the develop- 
ment of fine appreciations, and the enjoy- 
ment of a simple home which contains the 
elements of comfort and beauty may, it was 
shown, be unified in one project. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Martha Pittman, professor of foods and 
nutrition, will study at Chicago University 
during the summer. 

Lilian Baker, head of the clothing and 
textiles department, will attend the summer 
school at Harvard and visit various East- 
ern schools this summer. 

At the Omicron Nu conclave in Lawrence 
in April, Dr. Margaret Justin was elected 
president. 

Dean Justin will be special lecturer at the 
summer school at Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 


MAINE 


University of Maine. During Farm and 
Home Week, March 27 to 30, the home 
economics department opened a very helpful 
program with a discussion by Maine home- 
makers. Among the topics considered 
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were: ‘Homemaking versus housekeeping”, 
“How can the housekeeper find time to be 
a homemaker?”, “Can homemaking be 
confined to four walls?”, ‘“What does rural 
life offer to homemaking?”, “‘Can one be a 
successful homemaker by instinct?”’. 

The handicraft school, so popular last year, 
was repeated. Emphasis was placed on the 
selection of the right colors and patterns for 
hand work; and opportunities were offered 
for learning batik, lampshade making, 
Swedish weaving, and net work. The selec- 
tion and raising of flowers as home beautifiers 
was considered. The rearrangement of the 
kitchen was discussed and an exhibit of a 
refinished dining room was shown. Eloise 
Davison, of the National Electric Light 
Association, spoke on the results of studies 
on electrical equipment in rural homes. 

S. Agnes Donham gave two lectures on 
spending the family income. 

A summer school for home economics 
teachers will be conducted again this year 
with courses in home economics education, 
special methods in home economics, and 
preschool and advanced child care. Courses 
in the principles of homemaking also will be 
offered to students not home economics 
teachers, in meal planning, the child, and 
the home. 

Nasson Institute. For two years the 
home management house has consisted of an 
apartment improvised in one of the girls 
dormitories. The success of the work, even 
under the handicaps of limited space and 
equipment, has proved its real value; and a 
new seven-room house is now to be built 
expressly as a home management house, 
and equipped as a convenient, attractive, 
and comfortable home within the means of a 
moderate income. 

Under the direction of the senior class, 
weekly health exhibits have been arranged 
in the window of a local drug store, calling 
attention to such subjects as good break- 
fasts, vegetables for health, posture, and 
corrective exercises. The exhibits are made 
by the children of the public and parochial 
schools and have created a good deal of 
interest. 
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MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The annual spring meeting was held April 21 
at Western Maryland College, Westminster. 
The business meeting was opened by Dr. 
Ward, president of Western Maryland 
College. At this meeting Rowena Holdren 
was elected president, and Elisabeth Amery, 
secretary. 

The student clubs organized as a section 
of the state association. 

At the afternoon meeting Elisabeth Amery 
spoke on creative home economics, and Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth, efficiency engineer, on fa- 
tigue in industry and the home. 

The home economics club of Clifton Park 
Junior High School, Baltimore, gave “‘Stand- 
ing Room Only,” a very delightful one-act 
play concerning home furnishing. 

The program of the day was concluded 
by a tea, with the members of the Western 
Maryland Home Economics Club acting as 
hostesses. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Assccia- 
tion. Radcliffe College opened its doors to 
the Association on April 20 when the spring 
conference was held. The all-day discussion 
emphasized the importance of the home as a 
focal interest in education. In the morning 
separate groups dealt with health founda- 
tions and practices, economic foundations 
and practices, the technology of housekeep- 
ing, human relationships and child care, and 
the worthy use of leisure time. Each group 
had a leader and a critic committee of three. 
After the morning discussion the critic 
committee met and compiled the true find- 
ings of that session, which were presented at 
the afternoon session. A general discussion 
followed. At the evening session Dr. H. 
W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of 
Harvard, and Professor F. G. Nichols sum- 
marized the discussion of the conference and 
showed how education can meet the needs 
expressed. This proved a most inspiring 
form of meeting. 

Agnes H. Craig of Springfield was reelected 
president. 
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Worcester County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At a meeting heldatthe Y.W.C.A 
on April 11, Dr. Lawrence Averill of the 
Worcester Normal School spoke on the 
psychology of child training. 

Connecticut Valley Association. A meet- 
ing was held May 12 at the Holyoke Junior 
Achievement Foundation, Holyoke. Mr. 
Ballard D. Remy, principal of the Forest 
Park Junior High School, Springfield, spoke 
on the foundation of home economics in the 
junior high school. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek College. In the past only 
girls have attempted the home management 
course. This year, however, a few men 
decided to find out for themselves if there 
really is anything to this housekeeping busi- 
ness. Four of them are now scrubbing 
floors, buying groceries, laundering linen, 
keeping budgets, and planning meals. 

Central State Teachers College, Mt. 
Pleasant. The home economics department 
moved into new quarters at the beginning 
of the spring term, in a wing on the second 
floor of the beautiful new Administration 
Building. There are large, well arranged, 
and finely equipped foods and clothing 
laboratories, with plenty of storage space 
anda private dining room. The head of the 
department is Rose J. Hogue, and the cloth- 
ing work is in charge of M. Louise Larrabee. 

Michigan State Normal College. 
Through the efforts of the home economics 
faculty, the physical education department 
has come to recognize the importance of 
home economics by requiring its major 
students, both men and women, to take a 
course in nutrition and health taught by a 
member of the home economics staff. This 
course is open to other non-specializing stu- 
dents as well and is becoming very popular. 

This year the faculty and students of 
the department are inviting the senior girls 
of a number of near-by high schools to 
a series of teas given at the Ellen Richards 
House in order that the girls may get a 
glimpse of college life and become ac- 
quainted with its opportunities. 
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Extension Service. ‘‘Achievement days” 
for women enrolled in home economics ex- 
tension courses of Michigan State College 
were held in forty-two of the fifty-three 
counties carrying organized project work this 
year. Some of the counties which have been 
conducting clothing projects featured shows; 
others gave color fairy plays. Home man- 
agement counties had kitchen tours, visiting 
the homes that had been improved under 
the direction of the specialist and the home 
demonstration agents. Dr. Caroline Hed- 
ger of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund and Professor George Starr, horticul- 
tural specialist, were the principal speakers 
in the nutrition counties. The counties in 
which home furnishings had been featured 
also presented programs of interest for their 
achievement days, and cooperated in the 
Better Homes Week activities. 

Home demonstration agents played an 
important part in the Better Homes Week. 
Lois Corbett had the cooperation of local 
women, merchants, and contractors in 
planning and furnishing a house in Plymouth, 
Wayne County; and Ruth Morley cooper- 
ated with the Parent-Teacher Association in 
Better Homes programs in various com- 
munities of Ottawa County. 

The home convenience truck which proved 
so popular in many counties last summer 
will be used again this season. 

Camps for farm women will be held in 
three counties with home demonstration 
agents and home economics specialists in 
charge of the program. 

Western State Teachers College. In 
1925 the curriculum for home economics was 
lengthened from two to three years. A 
curriculum for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science was formulated in 1926. In June of 
this year the first class of twenty students 
finished the course in home economics under 
the three-year requirement. Ten students 
of the department received their degrees. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The program for the spring dinner meeting 
at the Women’s City Club in St. Paul, 
March 16, was arranged by the business 
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section, who invited the teaching half of the 
association to see how the business half 
lives. On each chair at the dinner was a 
large shopping bag containing cook books 
and all kinds of printed matter, most of it 
prepared by home economics women work- 
ing for large commercial firms. Some of 
these companies had sent samples of their 
products, such as breakfast food, tea, spices, 
soap, and silk undergarments. A highly 
entertaining program of stunts entitled, 
‘‘The Skittish Business Girl,” was given; 
and Marjorie Heseltine, chairman of the 
home economics business section of the 
national Association reviewed the survey she 
had recently made of home economics gradu- 
ates in business positions in Minnesota. 

University of Minnesota. A conference 
of state home economics extension workers 
was held at the University Farm in March 
under the direction of Julia O. Newton, 
state leader of home demonstration agents. 
Dr. Smith and Grace Frysinger of Washing- 
ton addressed the conference. 

Mary Bull, fora number of years a member 
of the home economics extension staff, has 
been granted a leave of absence on account 
of iliness. 

In the death of Juanita Shepherd, Minne- 
sota has lost a pioneer home economics 
worker. Miss Shepherd taught the first 
home economics work offered in the depart- 
ment of agriculture and at the University 
Farm and for many years devoted herself to 
the cause of homemaking education in the 
state. After teaching in the School and the 
College of Agriculture, she worked on the 
extension staff for a number of years until 
her retirement a few years ago. Miss 
Shepherd wrote books on “Laundering” and 
“Household Science.” Energy, enthusiasm, 
sympathy, and understanding of people 
characterized her work. The influence 
which she exerted on the movement for 
homemaking education in Minnesota cannot 
be estimated. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, formerly 
chief of the division of home economics, will 
teach foods management and a graduate 
course in home management problems in the 
summer school. 
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Beatrice Counts, a member of the nutri- 
tion section of the division» of home 
economics, was granted a leave of absence 
during the spring quarter on account of 
illness. 

Child Health and Parental Education 
Conference. The second state conference on 
child health and parental education held in 
St. Paul during the latter part of March was 
a great success. The exhibits, which were 
an outstanding feature of the conference, 
demonstrated good design in clothing for 
young children, playground equipment, 
home yard equipment, books for children, 
and other things of special interest for chil- 
dren under six years of age. 

St. Paul. In the St. Paul high schools 
the supervisor of home economics has re- 
cently introduced a so-called general course 
in home economics, covering a 45 minute 
period five times a week for one semester 
and giving one credit, the same as academic 
work. The course, which is open to junior 
and senior girls, does not involve manipula- 
tive work, but covers such topics as voca- 
tional guidance, keeping accounts, personal 
budget with special reference to clothing, 
food and health, and conduct. The enroll- 
ment at the present time is highly gratifying. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Asscciaticn. 
At the annual meeting in May, Mary E. 
Doney, Vicksburg, was elected president, and 
Sophie Payne Allston, Grenada College, 
secretary. A new section on student clubs 
was instituted and a scholarship fund to be 
known as the Mississippi Home Economics 
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Association scholarship was begun with an 
initial sum of $150, which the committee 
secured within two hours. 

The speaker at the luncheon was Clayton 
Rand, whose address on “the newer challenge 
to home economics women” made a deep 
impression. 

A meeting of the vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers was held following the 
meeting. 

The institutional section has issued an 
attractive and informational bulletin, the 
second for the year. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. Two new courses 
without prerequisites and with no laboratory 
work are being offered this semester to 
students—both men and women—not ma- 
joring in home economics. ‘“‘Food in rela- 
tion to health,” under Dr. Margaret C. 
Hessler, is a general course in nutrition. 
This term about fifty students are enrolled, 
and fifty more were refused because of lack 
of space. “Clothing selection,” taught by 
Adella Eppel, consists of a study of clothing 
expenditures for different income levels, and 
of the artistic, economic, and hygienic 
principles underlying the choice of materials 
and garments. Twelve students are en- 
rolled this term. 

Jessie V. Coles, assistant professor of home 
economics in charge of clothing, has had her 
leave of absence extended another year and 
will spend that time studying at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Jessie Alice Cline, 
associate professor of home economics, has 
been granted her Sabbatical leave of absence. 
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